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FOREWORD 


HAT an example is Mr. W. H. Davies’ career 

\ \ to less fortunate authors! Happy man to have 
earned the Super-Tramp’s fame, and to have ex- 
changed the doss-house for a seat on Parnassus. But 
every bed of fame has its hard pea concealed under 
the mattress, and one of the unforeseen results of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s brilliant Introduction to The Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp has been to cast a shade 
over Mr. Davies’ later prose works. His poetry is 
always sure of attention, while The Adventures of 
Fohnny Walker and A Poet's Pilgrimage are rarely 
mentioned. Yet both these books are as delightful in 
style and as distinctive in their naive humour and 
human sincerity as The Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp. The Adventures of Fohnny Walker, a master- 
piece of style, has, indeed, not a single weak page. 
Some reviewers have remarked that the subject, the 
Beggar’s World, makes but a scant appeal to respect- 
able folk. But who and what are the latter? A wit 
has recently stated that the majority of men are 
slackers. Y.Y. says boldly: ‘Probably at least half 
the human race are slackers. ... But the ordinary 
slacker is a man who looks as busy as though he were 
a Prime Minister. He is punctual, systematic, brisk. 
But this is the merest camouflage.’ Below the punc- 
tual slacker’s water-line, so to say, comes the world 
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British beggars, tramps, ‘stiffs,’ vagrants and loafers, 
whose lives are free at least from the office grind and 
the pretensions to superior virtue of your season- 
ticket holder. Yohnny Walker is emphatically a book 
for aman who chooses his books for their originality 
and flavour, and in the same category comes 4 Poet's 
Pilgrimage, the narrative of a tramp by the author 
from Carmarthen to Cardiff and from Bristol to 
Maidenhead. But these modest pedestrian journeys 
Mr. Davies makes of more interest than many a 
traveller’s record of his adventures in Savage Africa. 
A man may shoot three lions and move us less than 
does Mr. Davies when, after choosing a wayside inn, 
he is charged sevenpence halfpenny for his bread and 
cheese and beer! Our souls boil up in fellow-sym- 
pathy with him at the landlady’s impudent over- 
charge. And curious encounters he has with many 
men, as that with the distraught working man on the 
road to Newth, who no longer values life because the 
£50 he had saved up and given to his betrothed to 
furnish their home has been spent by the crafty she on 
setting up house with a sot and a waster! And this 
victim of deceitful woman is fleeing from Newth for 
fear lest he murder the couple. However, full of good 
things as is 4 Poet’s Pilgrimage, we believe that Mr. 
Davies’ genius has never shone forth more plainly than 
in his last prose work, Dancing Mad, the story of the 
adventures of Norman Beresford, a man of his word, 
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and of Mildred, his frivolous wife. What a lesson 
Mr. Davies here reads to modern couples! Instead 
of feebly condoning Mildred’s neglect of her wifely 
duties and marriage vows, when he has grasped the 
situation, Norman Beresford acts. He does not 
leave Mildred a roof over her head! And he forth- 
with adventures forth into the New World. A neat, 
appropriate reply to Mildred’s preference for the 
woman-killer, Mr. Richard Hardwick! How shock- 
ingly old-fashioned! some people may say. Surely 
such things are not done? But they have been, they 
are, and they will be done everywhere by quiet men 
of their word. The directness of Mr. Davies’ style 
and the force of his insight in Dancing Mad make 
most middle-class fiction seem, by contrast, strangely 
ephemeral. It is as though you heard Daniel Defoe 
telling a story in the Tube, and as though his story 
made both the people and the books they were read- 
ing seem strangely anemic. Curious how far sin- 
cerity goes in both literature and art. Norman has had 
enough and to spare of Mildred, of her fast set and the 
life she is leading him, and he makes a place for him- 
self in America among rough men. What happens 
in seven years when he returns to London and meets 
his wife again will the cleverest woman divine? It is 
not the ordinary ending, but Mr. Davies convinces 
us that it happened so. When the passions meet the 
conventions we know what happens, but when the 
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passions meet the passions, then the situation becomes 
tense and exciting. From the perfect sincerity of 
Mr. Davies springs the intensity with which he holds 
you, whether he is writing of a common lodging- 
house or of a frivolous woman. Indeed may we give 
a hint in season to the critics and say certain pages in 
both Later Leaves and Dancing Mad prove that Mr. 
Davies has it in him to write a far more powerful 
chronicle of life than people wot of. The conventions 
about what you must not write are still very strong 
and people look askance at a man who speaks plainly. 
Inthe meantime let the reader send for Dancing Mad, 
The Adventures of Fohnny Walker, and A Poet's Pil- 
grimage, and perhaps Mr. Davies will then be en- 
couraged to give him more, 
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r: THE BERESFORDS 


UC is common in this life to use words recklessly, 
and children are not the only people who exagger- 
ate. ‘The person we crown with immortality is often 
no more than a nine days’ wonder, and the geese 
that have been called swans must have by now gone 
into millions. With this in mind, we will not call 
the Beresfords an ideal married couple, for they 
were seldom in agreement on any subject under the 
sun. However, we will go so far as to say that no 
married couple ever deserved the Dunmow Flitch 
more than this strange couple, in spite of their little 
storms of impatience and their daily disagreements. 
For their storms were all summer storms, without 
one breath of winter; such storms as clear the air, 
and in which the birds are not afraid to sing. 

The Beresfords had never had a serious quarrel, 
although on one occasion — when he was not in good 
health — it looked more threatening than usual. But 
the woman was more subtle than the man, as is 
usually the case, and, looking quietly at her husband, 
she said, ‘Jim, you are not at all like your dear 
mother!’ The effect of these words on her husband 
was extraordinary, for the man idolized his mother. 
Nancy Beresford, who was quick to notice the effect 
of her words, was delighted, for she knew now that she 
had a good weapon in case of danger. So instead of 
placing a baby in the arms of a refractory father, as 
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women usually do, Nancy Beresford — who had no 
baby — simply placed her husband in the arms of his 
mother. 

No, the Beresfords had no serious quarrels at all; 
they only teased each other by disagreeing on every 
subject they approached. As lovers, they were very 
fortunate in each having to make a confession to the 
other: the man, that he had Welsh blood in his 
veins; and the woman, that she was proud of a drop 
or two of Scotch blood. In after years they used 
this knowledge against each other, and had great 
fun out of it. 

‘I would rather be damned in Welsh than praised 
in English any day,’ cried Jim Beresford on one 
occasion, after one of their lively arguments. 

“Yes,’ retorted Nancy, ‘but will you ever deserve 
to be praised in Scotch?’ 

“To the devil with the Scotch!’ shouted her hus- 
band. ) 

‘And to blazes with the Welsh!’ answered his 
wife. 

The wife’s retort always cleared the atmosphere, 
and, in spite of their will power, they could never 
succeed in controlling their laughter. Possessed 
with this strong sense of humour, they amused each 
other, each one knowing that he or she would rather 
die than hurt the other’s feelings. In fact, Jim Beres- 
ford was so careful of this that he had nursed one 
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particular joke for over twelve months without the 
courage to utter it, thinking the result would be 
really unpleasant. His wife was not a very good 
musician, and she seemed to know it, too, for it was 
only occasionally that she picked up her violin for a 
few minutes’ practice. And every time she did so, 
her husband had it on the end of his tongue to say, 
‘My dear girl, you can make the most wonderful 
imitation of seasickness that I have ever heard in 
my whole life.’ But he knew, if he said this, that his 
wife Nancy would never touch her violin again, and 
he would have been sorry for that. So instead of 
inflicting this joke on his wife, he used it as a writer 
of stories, and said the same thing of a wandering 
musician who played in the gutter in front of his gate. 
But Jim Beresford was such a kind-hearted fellow 
that even in this case he thought it necessary to say 
that he rewarded the man with a little silver, although 
he damned him as a musician. 

At the opening of this story the Beresfords had 
just moved into a new house at Highgate —a small 
house with a large garden, which had taken their 
fancy by storm. It was called Dolgelly House, 
which made Nancy swear that her husband had 
taken it because of its Welsh name, and not for its 
beauty. But in her own mind she knew different, 
for the place was so peaceful and quiet that she 
could not imagine the great heart of London beating 
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so near it. She thought she would like to end her 
days there, until she would have to go into the Great 
Unknown, without being consulted. 

As usual in cases of this kind, the new house 
received a number of visitors; some of them were 
real friends, while others came through curiosity. 
One of the latter, a Scotchman, had, when he had 
gone away, caused the Beresfords to banter each 
other for more than an hour. The man had left 
an unpleasant impression, but still Nancy would 
not admit it to her husband, and still pretended to 
be innocently unaware of the man’s malice and 
rudeness. 

‘I have been a long time finding Dolgelly House,’ 
began this Scotchman, as soon as he had entered the 
room. ‘I have been looking for it among larger 
houses than this,’ he continued, “and that, I suppose, 
is why I failed to find it. Why is it called Dolgelly 
House?’ 

“What else would you call it?’ asked Nancy. ‘It 
is not a villa, neither is it a cottage. Would you call 
it Dolgelly Court, Lodge or Palace?’ 

Mr. Macintosh did not answer this, and, looking 
out of the window, pointed to a house across the 
way, with the remark — “That’s a fine, large, bonny 
house over there, is it not?’ 

‘If it is,’ answered Nancy Beresford, ‘this house 
must be the same, for they are exactly the same size.’ 
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Jim Beresford listened to all this, but still smoked 
his pipe and said nothing. 

Soon after this they were in the garden, and Mr. 
Macintosh, seeing a few newly planted leaves, 
exclaimed, ‘And pray, what are these?’ 

‘Marigolds,’ answered Nancy. 

‘Dear, dear,’ cried Mr. Macintosh, ‘marigolds 
are not pretty flowers, and I am very much afraid 
you have not improved your garden.’ 

“But I like them,’ said Nancy, innocently. 

While this was going on, Jim Beresford still 
smoked his pipe in silence as he followed his wife 
and visitor from place to place. 

‘Is your Scotch blood strong enough to defend 
a sneering, malicious fellow like that?’ asked Jim 
Beresford of his wife, after Mr. Macintosh had 
gone. 

‘My dear Jim, I thought he was a very charming 
man,’ answered Nancy, smiling to see her husband’s 
irritable expression. ‘Not only that, he is an old 
friend of yours, and not mine, for I have only met 
the man twice before this. If you thought he was 
objectionable in any way, why did you leave it to me 
to deal with him, instead of reserving your eloquence 
until he has gone?’ 

It will be well, perhaps — instead of following the 
Beresfords through this new argument—to say 
something to account for the husband’s silence in 
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the presence of this unwelcome guest. It was due 
entirely to his kind heart, his pity for the man in 
question. He had known Macintosh for a number 
of years — known him as a failure, who was still a 
pompous critic and teacher wherever he went, pre- 
serving his conceit into the advancing years. Know- 
ing this, Jim Beresford found it impossible to attack 
the man, even in the mildest form; and all he could 
do was to speak to him kindly, when he spoke to 
him at all, or pretend to be unaware of his malicious 
humour. Mr. Macintosh thought he was born with 
enough power to give orders, and not take them 
from others; but he was not big enough for the job. 
He had failed as a business man, he had failed as an 
artist, and he had failed as a literary man. He had 
now gone into politics, full of his usual self-confi- 
dence, but his personality — Jim Beresford shook his 
head sadly and muttered, ‘Poor devil!’ Yes, it was 
the man’s personality that was against him, much 
more than his inability or lack of power. He was 
not liked personally, and the world could not tolerate 
his failure. For if he had been more modest, charm- 
ing and lovable, the world would have kept on 
encouraging him, in spite of a thousand failures. 
The presence of a doctor who is full of personal 
charm can work miracles when the fact that his pills 
have refused to work is forgotten. 

An hour or two after Mr. Macintosh had gone, 
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the Beresfords were called upon to welcome two 
other visitors, who were much more to their liking. 
One was a young artist, Norman Beresford, Jim 
Beresford’s cousin; and the other was Mildred 
Stevens, one of Nancy’s old school friends. They 
were a little younger than the Beresfords, but not 
much. They were all on the sunny side of thirty, 
although the Beresfords had been married over three 
years. In fact, Nancy had reminded her husband 
that very morning that they had been married 
three years, three months and ten days. On hearing 
this, he had kissed her and asked for more particu- 
lars as to the number of hours and minutes. 

‘This quiet little house, shut in by trees and with 
its lattice windows swarming with leaves, must be 
an ideal place to work in,’ said Norman, when they 
were in the garden enjoying their afternoon tea. 

‘If I were a man of great genius,’ answered Jim, 
lighting his pipe and offering Norman his pouch of 
tobacco, ‘I would have enough power to scorn my 
surroundings, and would be great under any con- 
ditions. But as I am only a man of moderate talents, 
I must admit that the place helps me considerably. 
You are still painting, Norman?’ 

‘Yes, I am still trying to develop my powers,’ 
answered Norman; ‘and I am spending far more 
money than I am earning. However, I have no 
need to worry for a year or two.’ 
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not so fortunate as you are, with your little income 
coming in regularly; every month brings its silver 
in, like the moon.’ 

‘Yes, I am very fortunate in that,’ answered 
Mildred, ‘especially as it comes from the dead, who, 
although I may not be worthy of so much kindness, 
are not in the position to change their minds.’ 

‘Perhaps you are lucky that they are in that awk- 
ward position,’ laughed Jim Beresford; ‘for suppose 
they objected to your passion for dancing?’ 

‘I would never give up dancing for anyone,’ 
answered Mildred decisively. 

Jim Beresford looked at his wife and then at 
Norman, but they did not appear to be listening to 
what was being said. 

“Well, well,’ continued Jim, feeling extremely 
awkward, for he was not entirely in favour of 
Mildred’s love of dancing, especially as she was 
engaged to marry her cousin Norman, who did not 
dance at all. “Well, well, if I had as much nimble- 
ness in my fingers as you have in your toes, when 
you hear music, what a pleasure I would have in 
expressing my thoughts! I would glide over my 
subject as easy as a fly skates on the water on a 
breathless summer’s day.’ 

“You must admit,’ said Nancy, joining in the con- 
versation, and speaking to her husband — ‘you must 
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admit that we all need a little ecstasy somewhere, if 
it is only in our toes.’ 

‘Of course, my dear, of course,’ answered her 
husband, losing his grasp on the subject as soon as 
he saw it was likely to become a serious argument. 
‘Of course, different minds have different pleasures, 
in the same way as different bees like different 
flowers — although it is a poor bee, indeed, that 
cannot make honey even out of soot.’ 

“Well, what is all the argument about?’ asked 
Nancy. 

“There was no argument, as far as I can see,’ 
exclaimed her husband —‘until your Scotch blood 
butted in and tried to make one.’ 

Norman and Mildred looked at each other and 
laughed. They were quite used to these little scenes, 
and always enjoyed them. It often made them 
wonder if their own marriage would bring them the 
same happiness and, in spite of their hopeful dreams 
they could not help feeling a certain amount of 
uneasiness. In a month’s time they were to be 
married, and at the present time they were both busy 
furnishing their little house, which was at the other 
end of Highgate. Day after day they haunted the 
second-hand shops in search of treasures, such as 
quaint old china or glass, brass and copper orna- 
ments, pewter, etc.; and were often successful in 
spending their money well. 
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One day Norman saw, when rummaging about 
in an old junk-shop, a large, black, wooden god, 
which had a peculiar fascination for him. ‘Ten 
shillings,’ said the man, in answer to Norman’s 
question of price. 

‘Do you think it will be lucky to have a thing like 
that in the house?’ asked Mildred in some alarm. 
‘Look at the knowing sneer on its face — I don’t like 
thatvateall: 

‘We'll try it for a week, Mildred,’ answered 
Norman; ‘and if it still makes you feel uncom- 
fortable, we can bake chestnuts in its burnt 
ashes.’ 

If Mildred had seen the god that night, when it 
squatted on a table at the end of the room, what 
would she have felt like? For as Norman moved 
about the room and looked at it from different angles, 
he noticed that, no matter where he stood, the eyes 
of that wooden idol followed him and made him feel 
uneasy. He began to wonder whether it would not 
be wise to destroy it before Mildred made this 
terrible discovery. However, they were soon busy 
arranging more beautiful things, and the strange 
god was forgotten for the time being. 

As soon as Norman and Mildred had left the 
Beresfords, they were well discussed, and Jim Beres- 
ford was more serious than usual. ‘Nancy,’ he began 
at once, ‘this is going to be an unhappy marriage, for 
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they are not suited to each other. I am very sorry 
you have encouraged it!’ 

‘Nonsense,’ cried Nancy, in a gay voice; ‘it is your 
Welsh suspicion that is at fault.’ 

‘Ah,’ retorted her husband, ‘if you only had a 
little of my Welsh suspicion, you would be quite 
welcome to give it the proud name of Scotch caution. 
I would have no objection to that, especially in the 
present instance. Mildred is dancing mad, and sets 
no bounds to her passion. Norman, I believe, does 
not object to dancing, but how can a man be happy 
with a wife who goes out dancing night after night, 
unless he dances himself? And if Norman went to 
these night clubs and dances, how could he work in 
the day?’ 

This was the one occasion when the Beresfords 
did not banter each other. For as soon as her hus- 
band had gone to his study, Nancy began to think 
seriously. ‘Jim is right,’ she said to herself; ‘and if 
Mildred’s love for her husband is not stronger than 
her passion for dancing, it will be another case of 
wasted lives,’ 
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IM BERESFORD was right when he said that his 
| cousin Norman and Mildred Stevens were not 
suited to each other. They had now been married 
over twelve months, and were drifting farther apart 
day after day. The one lived and worked in the 
natural light, while the other, who had been out the 
best part of the night, lay sleeping at home. Al- 
though they did not quarrel, it was quite obvious 
that they were no longer interested in each other. 
The artist continued his work, in spite of his wife’s 
indifference; and his wife danced, without a husband 
to share her ecstasy. ‘How long will it go on like 
this?’ asked Nancy, speaking to her husband. Nancy, 
thinking to do some good, had spoken her mind to 
Mildred, with no other result than the loss of 
friendship. 

‘It will go on,’ said Jim Beresford, in answer to 
his wife’s question — ‘it will go on until Norman has 
spent all his money. This will not take very long, 
for Mildred has not only been spending her income 
on her own pleasures and leaving all the household 
expenses to her husband, but she has even borrowed 
from him, with no intention of paying him back.’ 

‘And what will happen then?’ asked Nancy. 

‘If I know Norman rightly,’ said her husband, 
‘he will simply light his pipe and walk out of the 
house, never to return.’ 
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Early one evening, when the light had failed, and 
Norman had finished work for the day, Mildred 
came into the room suddenly to say that she was 
going out to a dinner and a dance, and was not sure 
when she would return home. 

‘All right, all right,’ answered Norman a little 
impatiently, staring at one of his pictures on the 
wall. Mildred, resenting the impatience in her hus- 
band’s voice, went as suddenly as she had come, 
vowing to herself that in future she would go and 
return when she liked, without even mentioning the 
matter to her husband. It was very unfortunate for 
both of them that Mildred should have made her 
appearance at that particular moment, for Norman 
had no intention of being rude to his wife, and was 
not really himself. The fact of the matter was that 
he was then affected and almost hypnotized by a 
little light from the setting sun that was travelling - 
slowly over one of his pictures. And when this light 
settled for a few moments on one of his painted 
clouds, all he could do was to stand staring at it, 
amazed at its wonderful beauty. “This is the way a 
cloud should be painted,’ he said to himself, “but 
was there ever a master great enough to do it?” 

It was not long before Mildred was on her way 
towards the West End, where she had invited a 
couple of friends to have dinner with her at the 
Café Royal, after which they were going to a dancing 
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club in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square. 
That Mildred was popular there was no doubt; 
most people are when they have independent means 
and are generous in spending it on others. For this 
reason the Chandlers were very fond of her, calling 
her by her Christian name, and expressing a wish 
to see more and more of her. 

Of all the strange people who frequented this café, 
the Chandlers were probably the strangest. The 
place was a haunt for two or three men of genius, 
and, as usual ina case of this kind, they were followed 
by their rich admirers. And it was the presence of 
these rich admirers that attracted the fast women, 
who did not care a button about art, but came after 
the man with the most money. Such women were, 
of course, followed by the men that they admired — 
idle, useless fellows whom they supplied with free 
love and money. That Tom Chandler had no power 
to make a living for himself, and relied on his wife’s 
abilities, had been made obvious more than once, 
for every now and then, perhaps two or three times 
a year, Minnie Chandler left her husband and went 
to live with another man. When this occurred, her 
husband always had a hard time of it, and was often 
on the point of starvation. But as soon as she had 
heard that.Tom was in this extremity, she returned 
to him, as though nothing unusual had happened. 
When it came to the matter of a wife’s fidelity to 
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her husband, Tom Chandler appeared to have no 
conscience. His wife was in great demand as an 
artist’s model, and was clever enough to write a 
paragraph or two for the evening papers. But all 
Tom thought of was drink and lively society, and, 
having very little ability and no liking at all for 
work, he had to rely on his wife for everything he 
possessed. Thanks to the friendship of Mildred, 
and the good nature of a few others, the Chandlers 
were, at the present time, living happily together. 

Although this outline of Tom Chandler’s char- 
acter may sound hard, yet, strange to say, this man 
was one of the most popular that ever went to the 
Café Royal. If people had been as free in offering 
money as they were in offering drink, he could have 
maintained his wife with ease and saved her the 
trouble of employing her own wits. The impudence 
of Tom Chandler caused so much amusement that 
no one could possibly dislike him. Whenever people 
called him to their table for a chat — for Tom was 
a great talker—it was his custom to take up the 
nearest full glass and drink to their health. This 
used to cause so much fun that no one cared to spoil 
it by saying — “You have taken my drink.’ 

These were the two people whom Mildred had 
taken a liking to, giving them drink, food, and even 
money. Mildred, of course, knew nothing of their 
past, but judged them to be a very happy couple, 
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true to each other since their wedding-day. If she 
had known that Minnie would have thought no 
more of going to live with another man for a month 
than another woman would think of going to the sea- 
side for a day’s holiday — what would she have said? 

Tom Chandler was a curious man indeed, and 
it would have been very difficult to reconcile the 
conflicting elements in his character. Even at the 
present moment the Chandlers were under notice 
to quit their lodgings, because they had allowed 
numbers of poor Bohemians to sleep on the premises, 
lying about on the floors and making enough noise 
to disturb their neighbours. It will be seen from 
this that the Chandlers were as sympathetic them- 
selves as they expected others to be. Mildred never 
regarded them as sponges, although on one occasion 
she was rather puzzled at their behaviour. This 
was when Tom Chandler, after wandering about 
the café for a while, brought back an old friend of 
his and, introducing him to Mildred, said, ‘He’s 
hard up, give him a couple of shillings!’ Mildred 
did so willingly, but she could not help thinking 
of how she had already spent more than a pound 
on the Chandlers, and had received nothing in 
return. However, in the end she came to the 
conclusion that there would be nothing mean or 
selfish in the Chandlers if they only had the means 
to help others. In that idea she was quite right. 
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But Mildred was very fortunate in being in a strong 
position — that she was not likely to need financial 
help from her new friends, seeing that they would 
be even less likely to be in the position to give it. 

As soon as Mildred had entered the Café Royal, 
she lost no time in looking around for her friends, 
and it was not long before she saw Minnie Chandler 
sitting alone at a table at the far end of the room. 
The two young women had no sooner met than they 
were joined by Tom, who had been drinking with 
a friend at another table, and who had seen her enter. 

‘lm glad you’ve come, Mildred,’ said Tom, 
pointing to two empty glasses—‘I’m glad you’ve 
come, for there’s nothing I hate more than to sit 
in front of an empty glass.’ 

Mildred took the hint at once, and it was not many 
seconds before that particular table had lost its 
starved look, much to Tom’s relief. 

When Mildred had entered the Café Royal it 
was early in the evening, and there were not many 
people there ; something like forty men and about 
twenty women, a great number of the latter being 
artists’ models. One of the women was well known, 
having been the subject for some fine pictures, and 
the whole world of art was raving over her peculiar 
beauty. And yet what a contrast there was between 
this woman and a woman like Mildred. One had 
eyes as dead as ditch-water, while the other’s eyes 
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sparkled like a fresh water spring. One had lips 
painted red by her own hands, while the other’s 
lips were painted red by her own healthy blood. 
And what a contrast there was between the white- 
ness of their flesh — the one’s flesh being heavy, dull 
and impenetrable, like dough, while the other 
seemed to have silver running under her skin, 
wherever her flesh was seen undraped. There 
could be no question as to which was the most 
beautiful woman, and she was probably the only 
pure woman in the place at that time, in spite of her 
surroundings and her acquaintances. 

The most beautiful woman in the place — did 
Richard Hardwick think that, as he sat not far away, 
smoking cigarettes, and watching Mildred in all her 
movements? Beautiful women were this man’s one 
passion, and, being a man of wealth and of great 
charm, it was not often that he could not pipe them 
away to his own home, especially as he did not seek 
them in any other place than a night club or cabaret. 

We said that Richard Hardwick was a man of 
great charm, but that is only the verdict of women. 
Most of his own sex hated and despised him for his 
lisping voice and his effeminate manners. To think 
that a man like that, with his gushing and feeble 
manners, who would be no earthly use as a protector 
in case of danger — to think that such a man should 
haye so much success with women made many a 
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rough and more honest man blush for a woman’s 
stupidity and ashamed of his own sex. This was a 
case where men sought refuge in the one and only 
reflection — ‘women are a mystery.’ 

“We are going to a dance after dinner, are we 
not?’ asked Mildred of Tom and Minnie Chandler 
soon after they had met. 

“We had intended to take you to a new all-night 
dancing club just off Leicester Square,’ answered 
Tom,‘ but the place was raided last night by the police.’ 

‘For what reason?’ asked Mildred innocently, 
for up to the present she thought people went to 
dances for the love of dancing, and there was no 
crime in that. 

‘Oh,’ said Minnie Chandler, in a quiet voice, 
‘the proprietor sold a little drink during closed hours; 
that was all.’ 

The Chandlers did not think it wise to tell 
Mildred that the place was frequented by immoral 
women, and that the police were more interested in 
that than in the matter of drink. 

‘Never mind,’ answered Mildred, her voice show- 
ing a little disappointment — ‘never mind, you will 
find another place before long and let me know.’ 

Tom Chandler’s glass was empty, and he was soon 
looking around for kindly eyes. In doing this, his 
eyes fell on Richard Hardwick, who at once beck- 
oned him across to his table. The next moment Tom 
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was there and, in answer to Richard Hardwick’s 
invitation to have a drink, Tom at once took a seat 
at his side and settled down. 

‘By the way, Tom,’ began Richard Hardwick, 

after they had inquired of each other’s health — 
‘by the way, who is that lady friend of yours? Will 
you introduce me to her?’ 
. ‘Certainly,’ said Tom Chandler, with a knowing 
wink; ‘she is a married woman, and you ought not 
to have much trouble. As a married woman she 
knows a thing or two; and it will give you confidence 
to hear that she is not happily married, and her 
marriage knot is loose and almost undone.’ 

“What is her husband?’ asked Richard. Hardwick, 
deeply interested in Tom’s words. 

‘An artist with a little private means,’ answered 
Tom, ‘who has not yet sought the public’s opinion. 
He will do this, I suppose, when all his money is 
gone. It cannot last much longer — his wife is seeing 
to that fast enough.’ 

‘I understand,’ laughed Richard Hardwick — ‘the 
sea keeps its gold more closely than this lady keeps 
hers: 

‘Yes,’ said Tom, ‘she thinks in gold, and her one 
regret is that she is often forced to think in silver.’ 

At the very beginning of this conversation 
Richard Hardwick had seen to Tom’s supply of 
drink, and the latter was now beginning to arrange 
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his thoughts systematically. For instance, he had 
always found Richard Hardwick generous in the 
matter of drink, but he had never yet tried him for 
more substantial results. He began to see this time 
coming — when the woman would be grateful to him 
for a charming lover, and the man would thank him 
for a fine mistress. He would be able to hold out his 
right hand to one and his left hand to the other, and’ 
always be able to find a silver lining for his empty 
pockets. 

‘Her time is her own, I suppose,’ said Richard 
Hardwick, continuing the subject uppermost in his 
mind — ‘her time is her own, and if she stays out all 
night, she has to render no account to anyone.’ 

“You are right there,’ answered Tom Chandler; 
‘she has slept at our place once or twice, after an all- 
night dance, and it was not until ten or eleven o’clock 
the next day that she went home.’ 

Richard Hardwick still continued to watch 
Mildred, although his attitude looked lazy and 
indifferent, so as not to draw the attention of other 
people. And as nothing that has life can remain 
stone-still, he always had his reward in seeing a 
smile or a little graceful movement, as she sat in 
conversation with Tom Chandler’s wife Minnie. 
It was for this reason that he did not look around 
suspiciously to see if other people were aware of his 
attention to one person in particular —it was prob- 
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ably for this reason that he drew no attention at all. 
No more than an old tom-cat, when he is watching 
a moth on the wall, with its own shadow as a dancing 
partner—when he has the appearance of being asleep. 

‘Mildred has invited us here to a dinner,’ said 
Tom to Richard Hardwick, ‘and if you care to wait 
until it is over, and join us then, I will have much 
pleasure in introducing you to her. Do you think 
she is worth waiting for?’ 

Thanks to a pair of gloating eyes, Richard Hard- 
wick did not think the time would be wasted, and 
answered that he would be quick to join them as 
soon as he had the signal, which was the uplifting of 
the right arm. 

We will now return to Mildred and Minnie, as 
they sat talking and watching the various strange 
people as they came and went. Mildred was not 
without a certain amount of curiosity, naturally, 
and she often questioned Minnie as to who and 
what certain people were, as they appealed to her 
curiosity for various reasons, such as a velvet coat, 
or a man trying to grow an overcoat with his long 
hair, or another with a sallow, dirty-ivory skin. 
Richard Hardwick had not escaped her notice alto- 
gether, but as he was only a well-dressed man, with 
nothing very peculiar in his looks and nothing 
extravagant in his dress, she dismissed him with a 
glance. And if she looked that way again, it was 
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only to see if Minnie’s husband was still there, or had 
found a new companion. 

As soon as Richard Hardwick had seen Mildred 
and the Chandlers move to another part of the room, 
where dinner was being served, he did the same 
himself, for he had now decided not to go to his 
club and come back, but to keep Mildred in his 
sight until the uplifting of Tom Chandler’s right 
arm, the signal for his introduction. 

‘Mildred,’ said Tom Chandler, after they had had 
dinner, when they had gone back to one of the 
smaller tables — ‘Mildred, I want to introduce you 
to a friend of mine, one of the most charming men 
in London. By the way, he lives somewhere up 
in your direction, and when you are both going 
home —not before midnight, I hope—he might 
give you a lift in his taxicab, if you care to accept 
his offer. He is a teal pal, Mildred; you can take 
my word for that.’ 

‘Where is he?’ asked Mildred, looking around in 
different directions. 

‘He is coming now,’ answered Tom Chandler, 
raising his arm. 

The next moment Mildred saw a well-dressed 
man stepping briskly between the tables and making 
his way towards them. She was not quite sure, but 
had a vague notion that it was the man she had seen 
Tom talking to earlier in the evening. 
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introduction, was to offer cigarettes, which were 
accepted. But while this was going on he was 
cackling all the time, which of course had to lead 
to an explanation. He was now to begin his réle as 
an entertainer, to make the party merry, and to be 
liked for doing so. 

‘I am laughing,’ he began, looking at the Chand- 
lers, and then at Mildred, and seeing their lips 
already smiling in expectation — ‘I am laughing at a 
little joke I heard this morning, which has been 
tickling my mind all day. It is about one of our 
common sailors, who went up to a man whom he 
judged to be a Jew and slapped his face. “‘What 
did you slap my face for?” cried the Jew, thinking 
it was a case of mistaken indentity. “It was you that 
murdered my Saviour,”’ roared the sailor, threaten- 
ing to repeat the performance. ‘‘You foolish fellow, 
you are talking of thousands of years ago,”’ answered 
the Jew, with some impatience. “Yes, I know that,” 
said the sailor quickly, “but I only heard of it 
yesterday |”’’ 

This joke was followed by a number of others, 
until Mildred’s enjoyment was so great that she 
forgot the fact that she had come out for a night’s 
dancing and had been disappointed. However, 
although the two women had a good time, and 
Richard Hardwick had his own good time in seeing 
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that effect, it must be said that Tom Chandler 
either missed the point of some of the jokes or was 
getting too lazy to show the usual approval. The 
fact of the matter was that Tom Chandler had heard 
these jokes before, and he was inclined to despise 
a man like Richard Hardwick who, without having 
much original wit, had to rely on a fluent tongue and 
a good memory in repeating other men’s words. The 
great trouble of a man like this, who takes on himself 
the rdle of an entertainer, is this — that although he 
never forgets the joke, he can never remember the 
person to whom he has told it before. Tom Chandler 
had heard a number of these things before from the 
mouth of Richard Hardwick, and considered him 
as something of a bore. Richard Hardwick’s fellow- 
members at the club had done the same long ago. 

Richard Hardwick, just after the introduction, 
mentioned the fact that he lived near Mildred, and 
would like to give her a lift home, if she cared to 
accept his offer, and Mildred could see no reason 
why she should not. 

It was about half an hour after midnight when 
they both stepped into the taxicab, after Richard 
Hardwick had given his instructions to the driver. 
As they sat side by side, Richard Hardwick 
was unusually quiet, smoking a large cigar. 
Mildred was looking out of the window, pretending 
to be interested in the silent streets, but she 
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was really tired and yawning. The air in the Café 
Royal had been heavy and stuffy, and she had 
had a little more drink than usual. But, not having a 
great liking for strong drink, she had kept guard on 
herself, and in spite of the Chandlers’ persuasion, 
supported by Richard Hardwick’s frequent invita- 
tion — in spite of all this, she had managed to keep a 
clear head. 

‘I did not know that we were such near neigh- 
bours,’ began Mildred, after a long silence; ‘will 
you come and dine with us to-morrow night?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ answered Richard Hardwick, inan 
agitated voice, which Mildred could not understand. 

‘Don’t be afraid of my husband,’ she laughed, 
thinking that that was the cause of her companion’s 
agitation. 

‘Mildred,’ began Richard Hardwick, in his softest 
voice — ‘Mildred, it is you I want to please, and no 
other.’ 

‘And so you-have,’ answered Mildred, laughing, 
‘for I cannot remember having a more enjoyable 
evening, with the exception of when I go to a good 
dance. After laughing so much, the reaction has 
come, and I am now tired and yawning. I am tired 
enough to creep into the first bed I come to, without 
a question of rights.’ 

When Richard Hardwick heard this reference 
to astrange bed, his eyes sparkled. ‘Good!’ he cried, 
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throwing the door open as the taxicab came to a 
halt, and giving Mildred his hand to help her out. 

‘But this is not my house,’ said Mildred, looking 
at her strange surroundings. 

‘It is mine, Mildred,’ answered Richard Hardwick 
quietly, looking first at her and then at the driver. 

“But your house is not mine, is it?’ asked Mildred, 
laughing innocently. 

‘Of course not,’ cried Richard Hardwick in a 
high, lisping voice, and stamping on the ground 
like an angry child —‘of course not; the idiot has 
made a mistake. Look here, my man,’ he continued, 
approaching the silent driver and speaking in a voice 
loud enough for Mildred to hear — ‘look here, my 
man, I told you distinctly to drive to the other 
address first, and you have brought us here.’ 

‘I thought you told me to drive here,’ answered 
the driver quietly. ‘If you have mentioned any other 
address at all, I must have forgotten it.’ 

Richard Hardwick gave the man Mildred’s 
address, and said ina yapping voice — “Don’t say this 
is the first time you have heard it.’ With these words 
he gave the man his fare, and turned to Mildred. 

‘I am so sorry this has happened,’ he said; ‘shall 
I come along with you?’ 

‘Oh no,’ answered Mildred, stepping back into 
the taxicab, ‘the house is only a few minutes away. 
Good night, and don’t forget to-morrow evening. 
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We will expect you any time after seven-thirty. 
Dinner at eight o’clock.’ 

With one wave of her hand, which Richard Hard- 
wick was quick to answer, they parted, and in two 
or three minutes the taxicab came to a halt in front 
of her own door. 

‘That was a queer fellow,’ said the taxicab driver 
to Mildred as soon as she was out of the cab. ‘But 
though I know what’s what, I also know the man 
who pays me best for my work. However, I am a 
married man, and I have a daughter as old as you. 
The little game didn’t come off, and I have been 
paid for my work. Take no offence, lady, if I wish 
youa happy good morning, with my congratulations.’ 

The meaning of these words was completely lost 
on Mildred. She was in such a hurry to get to bed, 
and was so tired, that she only heard the man’s 
voice, and made no attempt to understand his words. 
And in less than ten minutes after this, Mildred, 
with her tired body and her unsuspicious mind, was 
lying in bed and fast asleep. 

Richard Hardwick was not so fortunate. His 
mind was feverish, and he required more drink to 
stupefy his senses. Where were all his little jokes 
now — would none of them come to the rescue and 
make him laugh? Had he succeeded in making 
Mildred believe it was all a mistake, or was she a 
cute, artful woman who saw through it all? 
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buss BERESFORD was not a selfish man. He 
had faced the matter squarely and sensibly, and 
had come to the conclusion that his wife’s love of 
dancing and the limelight was as natural as his own 
quiet life at home. If Mildred had only been more 
temperate in her love of dancing, and shown more 
interest in her domestic life, there would have been 
no sensible reason for their unhappiness. However, 
Norman had one serious cause for complaint — it 
was Mildred’s extravagance. That she spent her 
own private income with strangers and on herself, 
without giving their home the benefit of one penny, 
did not trouble him much. But when she came to 
him for more money, above the household expenses, 
time after time, it became a serious matter indeed. 
He could see his capital, which should have lasted 
for years, dwindling away in twelve months. ‘When 
that time comes,’ he said to himself, ‘I shall know 
Mildred better. If she is kinder and more thought- 
ful than she is now, all will be well. If she is not, we 
shall be better without each other.’ 

The following morning, after Mildred’s intro- 
duction to Richard Hardwick, Norman was at work 
in his studio, when his wife entered with a cheerful 
‘sood morning.’ She had had her breakfast in bed, 
and it was now about half-past eleven. Norman had 
been out for his usual walk, and with his usual com- 
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panion, a small mongrel dog that was devoted to 
him. This devotion had its reward in a master’s 
affection, for the dog was seldom away from his side, 
and that could not be said of his wife. 

Norman was not at all surprised at his wife’s 
cheerful greeting, for he had never expected her to 
use the tone of a blackmailer when she wanted more 
money. It was not until Mildred began to tell him 
the object of her visit that his surprise came. ‘I have 
invited a friend here to dinner,’ she began; ‘do you 
mind?’ 

‘Of course not,’ answered Norman, pleasantly, 
pleased to think his wife was beginning to think of 
her own home, which was not often the case. ‘Of 
course I don’t mind. Do I know the lady?’ he asked. 

“Will you be very disappointed if I tell you it is 
a gentleman, and not a lady?’ answered Mildred, 
laughing. 

Norman’s face grew serious, for he began to have 
an idea now, for the first time, that his wife had one 
man in particular, who took her to dances, and of 
whom she had now spoken. He did not mind his 
wife having a thousand dancing partners, but he did 
not like the idea of her having one. Up to the 
present he had never once doubted her fidelity, 
although he no longer spoke of love. He had always 
pictured his wife in the open light, whether she was 
dancing or dining with friends, and he could never 
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imagine her otherwise. He knew, of course, that 
Mildred had no great liking for drink, for he had 
noticed this at their own table. Having this know- 
ledge, he trusted her, knowing that his wife would 
never be taken advantage of through drink, and that 
she would have to be drugged before any man could 
tamper with her virtue. 

‘If it is a gentleman,’ said Norman, as he mixed 
his paint, ‘do I know him?’ 

‘I have never heard you mention his name,’ 
answered Mildred, ‘but he is such good company 
that I am sure you will like him. He gave me a lift 
last night, but owing to a mistake it did not get me 
home much sooner than if I had come by the tube.’ 

Mildred then went on to explain what had hap- 
pened. 

Norman looked thoughtful. ‘You have not told 
me the gentleman’s name yet,’ he said, after a long 
pause. 

‘Richard Hardwick,’ said Mildred; ‘do you 
know him?’ 

‘Richard Hardwick!’ cried Norman, Ee shout- 
ing, and staring at his wife inan uncomfortable way. 
‘Yes, yes’ he continued, suddenly changing his tone 
to one of pleasure — ‘yes, yes, I know him quite well; 
rich, well-bred, and a jolly good fellow. How did 
you come to know him?’ 


‘Through the Chandlers,’ answered Mildred, 
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pleased to see her husband’s good-humour which 
argued well for a successful dinner. She began to 
think that there were other pleasures in life besides 
dancing. 

“The Chandlers are the very people to know a man 
like Richard Hardwick,’ said Norman reflectively; 
‘why did you not invite them as well? Everybody 
likes the Chandlers.’ 

‘I am very sorry that I didn’t, now,’ answered 
Mildred pleasantly; ‘but there is plenty of time for 
that in the near future.’ 

If Mildred had seen the expression on her hus- 
band’s face in less than five minutes after she had 
left him, she would have been considerably sur- 
prised, and perhaps a little frightened, too. 

‘It is a damnable business,’ he said at last to 
himself; ‘but my mind is made up, and I'll go 
through it to the end, let the consequence be what 
it may. It has got to be done — if I go to hell before 
to-morrow morning.’ 

With these thoughts, he opened the garden door 
and went out, going into the woodshed at the back 
of the house. This woodshed not only served as a 
storehouse for his garden implements and tools, it 
was his gymnasium as well. It was in here where 
he made his muscles supple, hardened his hands, 
trained his eyes to quickness and taught his feet to 
move with ease and confidence. He did this by 
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punching a leather ball, which was seen there sus- 
pended from the roof, hanging by a strong cord. 
He had already taken this exercise once, but after 
leaving his wife some strong feeling possessed him 
to go through it again. Hanging his coat ona large 
nail in the door, he stepped forward and struck the 
ball lightly with his left hand, which rebounded and 
was caught adroitly on his elbow. There was a 
tightness about his lips at this time, as though he 
were going into a real fight, and not simply taking 
a little exercise; and whoever had seen him, in less 
than a minute after that mild opening, punching the 
ball viciously from different angles, and taking 
punishment himself as it rebounded too quickly for 
his eyes, feet and hands — whoever had seen him then 
would have said at once, ‘This man is in a real 
fight; he is punching and trying to smash a human 
body, and is not thinking of a leather ball. That 
leather ball is a mirror, in which he sees a hated 
face.’ 

How long this would have lasted we cannot say, 
had it not been stopped by an accident. For when 
the battle was at its fiercest and strong, the cord 
slipped over the hook, and the ball came tumbling 
to the floor. Norman sat down and looked at it, 
but made no movement to fit it back in its proper 
place. He looked at the ball and smiled, in spite of 
his breathless condition, for he felt confident that 
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he had had the best of the contest, although his face 
burned hotly from the effect of several hard blows, 
when the ball had rebuked him sternly for his wild- 
ness and the viciousness of his attack. But although 
Norman did not replace the ball in position again, 
he was still eager to try his strength on any other 
object that would give him some trouble to conquer. 
And while he was looking around the shed his eyes 
fell on a large piece of knotted wood, which he had 
attempted to split time after time and failed. At 
other times it had taken his two hands to pick it up, 
but he scorned to use his two hands now. “Come 
here, you brute!’ he said, picking it up with one 
hand, and with more ease than when he had used 
the two — ‘come here, you brute; your time has come 
at last.’ With these words he placed it in position 
on a large block. Raising the chopper above his 
head, he stood tense and motionless for a few seconds, 
and then — two sounds: one from the wood as it was 
split down from top to bottom, and the other sound 
a grunt of ‘ugh’ from the man’s lips, due to the tre- 
mendous exertion of his body. 

Norman was satisfied — his body was prepared and 
capable to do his will, and that was enough. But 
although he was not much surprised when his 
chopper went clean through a thick chunk of knotted 
wood with as much ease as it would have gone 
through a swede or marrow, yet, for all that, it 
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cannot be said that he was not a little frightened at 
his own strength. He began to think how dangerous 
it would be if he got into trouble with human beings 
and lost his temper, especially if they fought back 
blow for blow and would not surrender. He sat 
down and smoked his pipe, to recover his com- 
posure before he went back to his wife. She might 
want to consult him about the dinner, and Mrs. 
Morris, their old housekeeper, might be waiting 
for instructions. 

‘From what I have heard,’ Norman began, as 
soon as he had joined his wife, ‘your new friend is 
accustomed to good living, and we must see that 
he is not disappointed. What do you propose 
doing?’ 

‘T’ll order a chicken,’ answered Mildred, pleased 
to see her husband’s interest. 

‘And I think it would be wise,’ continued Norman, 
smiling at his own secret thoughts —‘I think it 
would be wise for you to go personally to choose it, 
to save a possible disappointment.’ 

‘Yes, I think so too,’ answered Mildred, with no 
abatement of her delight. 

‘What kind of sweet are you having?’ he asked; 
‘do you think Mrs. Morris’s hands are too heavy for 
a light delicacy? And, by the way, we have no drink 
in the house, with the exception of one bottle of 
Burgundy. You had better order some Vermouth, 
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sherry, port, whisky, brandy, and two kinds of 
liquor.’ 

‘Surely you don’t think my friend is a drunkard!’ 
laughed Mildred. 

‘Not at all,’ answered Norman, with a slight touch 
of mocking politeness, ‘but we must be in the posi- 
tion to offer a variety, and he can then take his 
choice. Not only that, but I am expecting to enjoy 
the dinner myself — I hope you will like my honesty 
in saying so, and let my open confession make 
amends for my selfishness. I would like to see life 
again through a bottle of strong drink; it is worth 
doing now and then, to see things more grotesque 
and different from what they really are.’ 

“You are not going to get drunk, are you?’ asked 
Mildred, in some alarm. 

“You are using too strong a word,’ answered 
Norman. ‘I am not going to get drunk, I am going 
to get merry, that is all. I have a vision before me 
of a fat merry old monk, girdled at the waist to keep 
his guts in place when he shakes with laughter.’ 

When Mildred heard this she looked a little 
astonished. Her husband had always been a man 
of quiet speech, and to use a strong, vulgar word 
like ‘guts’ was unusual, even to her; for married 
couples, knowing each other well, are not so par- 
ticular with their words as when a third person is 
present. However, she let the word pass without 
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comment, and only said—‘Do what you like, but 
don’t expect me to do the same. And when you are 
both playing the drinking parts of merry old monks, 
don’t forget the presence of a nun.’ 

With these words Mildred left the room, and in 
less than fifteen minutes was dressed and out shop- 
ping. It pleased her very much to think that her 
husband intended to drink glass for glass with their 
guest, without any restraint, knowing that this fellow- 
feeling part was most essential to a successful dinner. 
She knew that a bottle of wine doubled its richness 
when shared by a friend. She could prove this by 
her habits; for although she never had any desire for, 
or the least thought of drink, when she was alone, yet, 
for all that, she certainly had no great dislike for it 
when in the company of friends. 

Norman sat down when his wife had gone shop- 
ping, not knowing what to do to occupy his mind. 
He picked up the morning paper and read a whole 
column. But after doing this he asked himself what 
it was all about —had he been reading politics or 
crime, society news or literary criticism? While he 
was asking himself this question, his mongrel, who 
had been lying on the floor with his head between 
his paws, watching him closely, raised himself up 
and, placing his two paws on his master’s knees, 
looked into his face. ‘You want a run, old chap,’ said 
Norman, stroking the dog’s head gently and remov- 
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ing the hair from his eyes; ‘well, come along, then, 
there will be plenty of strange smells to interest you, 
if I should forget you myself.’ 

As Norman was going down the street, he recog- 
nized the fishmonger’s assistant —-a swanky young 
man, with a white collar and well-polished boots and 
leggings, as clean as though he had just come out of 
a lady’s bandbox — coming towards the house with 
Mildred’s order. But just before this conceited and 
confident young man had reached the house, he was 
passed by a dirty-looking coalman, sitting on the 
side of his wagon. Now when this dirty-looking 
coalman saw that clean, attractive young fish- 
monger, his fury and jealousy knew no bounds. It 
made him think of the other’s success with the maid- 
servants at back doors, where he, dirty and un- 
attractive, would never dare to utter one familiar 
word. Thinking of this, he bent down and, looking 
hatefully at the young man, who was so well groomed 
and polished, shouted in a savage voice — ‘All the 
girls like my fishy stories, don’t they? — you dirty 
young dog!’ 

It did not surprise Norman very much to see this 
fishmonger’s assistant go about his business, smiling, 
as though he had not heard a word. “The woman’s 
usual hero,’ thought Norman — ‘a coward and with- 
out spirit,’ as he continued his journey, amused at 
what he had just heard. 
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As Norman walked on, a clean-shaven, tall, 
athletic young man, well-built and in proportion, it 
would be difficult indeed to imagine anyone having 
the courage to insult him, unless it was a drunken 
fellow of the very lowest class. He carried his 
weight and strength superbly, and in every part; 
and it would puzzle any professional boxer to point 
to any one particular place and say — ‘His weakness 
lies there.’ 

The clock had struck seven, and Richard Hard- 
wick was at home, dressing for dinner. He was 
extremely nervous, and wished that he was either 
dining at home or going to his club. He was so 
nervous that when a gust of wind came through the 
open window and blew a newspaper against his legs 
unexpectedly, he almost lost his balance and fell. 
He was almost in the same condition as a murderer 
on the high road when he is pursued by leaves that 
keep on following close at his heels. 

He tried to persuade himself that everything 
looked plausible enough, and all he had to do was to 
carry himself with assurance, and it would all be 
well — even in the eyes of a suspicious husband. At 
any rate, he had to go to the dinner; if he did not, 
even Mildred, with all her innocence of evil, would 
begin to have certain doubtful thoughts — but was 
she as innocent as she appeared? That was the 
question that worried Richard Hardwick. 
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It was a quarter to eight when Norman opened 
the door to his guest, in answer to the bell. ‘I don’t 
think we have met before,’ said Richard Hardwick, 
holding out his hand impulsively. 

Norman looked at the proffered hand, and then, to 
Richard Hardwick’s surprise, gave his own /eft hand, 
and made his guest do all the shaking, without 
making any apology for his right hand, which did 
not appear at all incapable. 

‘My wife will be here in a few minutes,’ said 
Norman, leading the way into the drawing-room as 
soon as Richard Hardwick had placed his hat and 
coat in the hall. 

There was nothing in this first greeting that was 
likely to relieve Richard Hardwick of any part of 
his nervousness, yet something had to be done. 
His eyes caught sight of the wooden god, where it 
squatted on a table at the end of the room. ‘What a 
strange work of art!’ he murmured, screwing his 
monocle into his right eye to take a better look. 

“You have not seen its strangeness yet,’ laughed 
Norman, sardonically. ‘See how its eyes follow you, 
no matter where you go.’ With these words he 
began to drag his guest about the room, somewhat 
roughly, the latter thought. 

“Yes, yes, it is all very strange,’ he gasped, out 
of breath with the rapid movements. 

‘Come over here,’ cried Norman, almost fiercely, 
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as he dragged Richard Hardwick into another 


position — ‘come over here, and tell me what you 
see now.’ 

Richard Hardwick looked, and then turned pale, 
for, seen in that new position, the wooden idol had 
a leer on its face, hideous and sinister. Seen from 
other positions, it only had a slight smile, which was 
unpleasant or not, according to the mood of the 
person who looked at it. Mildred had not seen the 
god from this position, and Norman, as soon as he 
had made the discovery, was very careful not to 
draw her attention to it. 

Fortunately for Richard Hardwick, it was at this 
very moment, when he was feeling nervous and un- 
comfortable, that Mildred entered the room. And 
what a difference in the greeting! Mildred was so 
effusive in her welcome that Richard Hardwick for 
the moment clean forgot the presence of her strange 
husband, and began to laugh and chatter like a 
happy child. He squared his shoulders and straight- 
ened himself, adding an inch or two to his stature, 
until he almost looked as noble as Norman himself. 

Mrs. Morris had taken in the soup, and the gong 
rang them in to dinner. ‘Whenever I see a fowl,’ 
began Richard Hardwick, nodding to the bird on 
the table, and making a desperate effort to shake off 
his nervousness, for he was still affected by Norman’s 
strange behaviour—‘whenever I see a fowl, it 
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always reminds me of a little story I heard some 
years ago. It was how a certain rich man noticed 
on one occasion that he had been served with a fowl 
that only had one leg, the other leg having been 
taken by his dishonest servant. ‘Where is the other 
leg?” he demanded of the servant. “A fowl only has 
one leg, sir,” answered the servant boldly, hoping 
that his master would know no better. ‘‘Nonsense,”’ 
said his master; ‘‘a fowl has two legs, and we will 
go out and see.’”’ The next they were both in the 
hen-house, where a large number of birds were to 
be seen sleeping with their heads under their wings, 
and each bird standing on one leg. “Did I not tell 
you the truth, sir?’ cried the servant exultingly, 
while he pointed to the birds. However, his master 
was not to be imposed on in this way, for he at once 
cried “Shoo, shoo!” and the birds immediately woke 
up and put down their other legs. ‘““There, you 
scoundrel, there!’’ cried the master — ‘‘what do you 
say to that?’ “Well, sir,” said the man, boldly, “if 
you had only cried ‘Shoo, shoo!’ to the other bird, 
it might have done the same thing, and shown that 
it had more legs than one.”’’ 

When she heard this, Mildred laughed heartily, 
and Richard Hardwick glanced quickly at her hus- 
band to see the effect on him. But one swift glance 
was quite enough, for there sat Norman with a 
strange, unmeaning smile on his face, as though 
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he were performing a duty he did not like. It was 
such a smile as is sometimes seen on a young baby’s 
face, when the muscles are contracted by accident, 
and the result is a smile that has no meaning. This 
was enough for Richard Hardwick, and all he could 
do after that was to say a few occasional words, and 
the dinner dragged along wearily. 

‘I don’t feel at all well to-day,’ he said at last, 
after there had been a long silence. 

‘Did you have any kind of disappointment last 
night?’ asked Norman, quietly, and with the same 
strange smile. 

‘Not that I am aware of,’ answered Richard 
Hardwick, without looking at either his host or his 
hostess. 

Mildred looked at the two men, puzzled at such 
a weak, trivial conversation, which was as common- 
place as the ‘How do you do’ of a first greeting. 
Feeling this disappointment, she brought the dinner 
to an end at once, and led the way into the drawing- 
room, where coffee would be served, and cigarettes. 

Norman did not allow Richard Hardwick to 
precede him, according to etiquette, but followed 
swiftly and silently at the heels of his wife. In a few 
seconds he had the front door wide open, just as 
Richard Hardwick was coming into the hall. The 
next moment Richard Hardwick felt himself being 
lifted bodily by two strong arms, and almost imme- 
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diately after he was lying in the open street, with 
his hat and coat at his side. 

‘You are behaving beastly,’ whispered Mildred, 
when Norman entered the room and began to light 
his pipe. 

‘Well, it’s all over now,’ answered Norman, 
puffing at his pipe. 

“What do you mean?’ asked Mildred, having no 
idea of what had happened, and thinking Richard 
Hardwick was still their guest. 

‘I have thrown the dirty dog into the street,’ said 
Norman calmly. 
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We Mildred began to understand at last the 
true state of things, that their guest had been 
thrown into the street as though he were no more 
than a common drunkard thrown out of a public- 
house — when she began to understand this she was 
horrified. She could not say a word for several 
seconds, and looked at her husband as though she 
had doubts of his sanity. That she had these doubts 
was proved by her first words — ‘Are you mad?’ she 
asked. 

The only answer Norman made was a quiet little 
laugh, as he bent down to stroke the head of his dog. 
Strange to say, the dog had not suspected anything 
unusual, in spite of his quick ears. No doubt he had 
heard much more than Mildred, but he had heard 
nothing to make him alarmed. If he had done so, 
Richard Hardwick would have found himself pinned 
to the earth and held by the throat, and Norman 
had no desire to see that happen. The silence and 
swiftness of the whole thing needed no better proof 
than this, that the master had had a fight only a 
few feet away, and his dog did not know anything 
about it. 

‘If you had as much consideration for human 
beings as you have for dogs,’ exclaimed Mildred, in 
a taunting voice, ‘the world would be a little brighter 
to live in.’ 
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‘When human beings fail us, it is only natural to 
turn our attention to animals,’ answered Norman, 
still stroking the head of his dog. 

‘Do you know what youhave done?’ cried Mildred, 
with a new horror in her voice, for she was now 
beginning to realize the thing more fully — “do you 
know what you have done? You have disgraced me in 
the eyes of my friends; how can I face them again?’ 

‘If your friends are worthless and not worth 
knowing, what does it matter?’ asked Norman. 
‘Until I know their names, it is difficult to speak. 
Who introduced you to Richard Hardwick?’ 

Mildred did not answer for a few moments. But 
as her husband’s voice was quiet and almost lifeless, 
and not the least magisterial, she answered at last — 
“He was introduced by the Chandlers; are they worth- 
less, too? Would you like to invite them here to 
dinner, to throw them into the street in the same 
brutal way?’ 

‘Nothing would give me more pleasure than that,’ 
exclaimed Norman, with a quiet chuckle; ‘how I 
would like the chance!’ 

When Mildred heard this she stared at her hus- 
band, at a loss for words. ‘Surely,’ she thought, 
‘the man has gone mad, and it will be dangerous 
to live with him. He is thinking of nothing but 
violence.” With this thought in her mind, she 
turned to go to her room, where she could think 
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over the matter seriously and make some plans for 
her future life. 

‘Sit down for a few moments,’ Norman said 
quietly, as he closed the drawing-room door; ‘we 
have never yet had a good serious talk, and this is 
the best time.’ 

Mildred sat down and waited for her husband to 
begin. 

‘Don’t you know that Richard Hardwick is a 
libertine?” Norman began, offering his wife a cigar- 
ette, to which she paid no attention. ‘Don’t you 
know that he changes his women with every new 
suit of clothes?’ 

“He has given me no cause to think so,’ answered 
Mildred, coldly. 

“Not when he made a mistake and took you to his 
own house instead of your own?’ asked Norman, in 
a meaning voice. 

“You are trying to make a strong case with no 
evidence,’ answered Mildred, although she began 
to think now, for the first time, that her husband 
might be justified in his suspicions. However, it 
was not so much a question of Richard Hardwick’s 
character — what she could never forget or forgive 
was her husband’s ungentlemanly behaviour to a 
guest. It would have been bad enough if he had 
made his guest uncomfortable by a cold welcome, 
but to throw him into the street — 
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‘What apology can I make?’ she cried, hysteri- 
cally. 

‘No apology will be needed,’ laughed her husband. 
‘It is not likely that Richard Hardwick will trouble 
you again; and as for the Chandlers, the only way 
to offend them is to close your purse to them. And, 
by the way, I may as well mention, while we are on 
the subject of money, that your extravagance has 
almost ruined me. But there is no need to let that 
prey on your conscience, as far as I am concerned. 
You are independent and safe, and I shall be able to 
knock some kind of living out of the world.’ 

‘If you fail to knock it out of the world,’ answered 
Mildred sharply, ‘don’t forget to try a little kind 
persuasion, for you may find that to be more suc- 
cessful.’ 

The only answer her husband made to this remark 
was to place his hand lightly and affectionately on 
the back of his dog. 

‘Have you finished?’ asked Mildred, rising to her 
feet: 


Norman opened the door for her and stepped 
back. 


‘Thank you,’ she said coldly, but politely, as she 
left the room. 

As soon as his wife had gone, Norman sat down 
and passed his hand wearily across his forehead. 
The day’s excitement had tried his brain too much 
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and he needed rest. With two leaps his dog was at 
his side. His master made a slight motion, and the 
next moment the dog was lying stretched across his 
knees. For half an hour neither one of them moved, 
and they looked like two things in a trance. The 
wooden god seemed to have more life than either of 
them, where it sat smiling in a corner of the room. 
On one occasion the dog had succeeded in getting 
the god down on the floor, but although he had left 
the marks of his sharp teeth, he had not succeeded 
in destroying the idol’s smile. Time after time had 
the dog barked, and even whined pitifully, in hopes 
that his master would give him another chance. 
But all this was forgotten now; the dog was fast 
asleep, and his master, after a lot of deep thinking, 
was soon in the same state. How long they would 
have slept, it is hard to say, for the dog suddenly 
gave a furious bark and leapt to the floor, which 
made his master spring to his feet in alarm. All this 
was due to the front door being slammed violently 
as Mildred left the house, on her way to her friends 
in the West End. 

These things had happened so quietly that when 
Mildred left the house the clock still wanted a 
quarter of an hour before it struck ten. Being a good 
walker, she decided to reach the tube at the foot of 
the Archway Road without taking either a tram or 
a bus, for she was in no hurry to return to her home. 
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Mildred was a tall, fine-looking young woman, 
but whoever saw her in the street would certainly 
never accuse her of being aware of it. She appeared 
to walk with unobservant eyes, without the least 
knowledge of the admiration of either men or her 
own sex. It would be difficult indeed to imagine any 
man being so stupid as to mistake her for a woman 
about town. Norman knew this quite well, and 
trusted her accordingly. It was not jealousy that 
troubled him; it was a fear that some man of the 
same character as Richard Hardwick would take 
advantage of her in some way or other when she 
was not herself. He blamed her for her neglect of 
home and her extravagance, but he certainly lost no 
trust in the sexual side of his wife’s character. Had 
he done so, they would have been parted long before 
this. 

Mildred made her way towards the Café Royal, 
where she expected to see the Chandlers at their 
usual evening resort. On this occasion they had 
managed to get hold of a little money, and their one 
great thought was to have Mildred there to share 
their good fortune. For although the Chandlers’ 
philosophy amounted to this, ‘What is yours is mine,’ 
it must be said in justice to them that they never had 
the least idea that what was theirs was their own. 
For this reason, they no sooner saw Mildred enter 
the room than they both stood up and waved her a 
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welcome of wild delight, so as to give her no trouble 
to find them. And while they were doing this, Tom 
Chandler motioned to the waiter, who was standing 
some distance away, to be in readiness to serve the 
new-comer immediately, as though she were in a 
state of collapse. Perhaps she was, for she certainly 
fell into her seat with a sigh of relief, and she cer- 
tainly lost no time before she tasted drink, probably 
regarding it more as a medicine than a beverage. 
The Chandlers were quick to notice this, but said 
nothing. They only looked at each other, as much 
as to say — ‘We will soon hear something interesting, 
the lady is troubled and displeased.’ The Chandlers 
knew each other well, and had very little need for 
words. Their minds moved as one; and it could 
almost be said that, if the woman itched behind the 
ear or under the arm, the man would scratch his own 
body in that particular place, without any com- 
munication whatever. 

‘What kind of man is Richard Hardwick?’ asked 
Mildred, coming at once to the subject uppermost 
in her mind. 

‘A bit human,’ answered Minnie, with a little 
burst of laughter. 

‘Do you know that he drove me to his own place 
instead of my own the other night,’ continued 
Mildred, ‘and said the driver had made a mistake?’ 

Tom and Minnie Chandler exchanged looks. 
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full account of that drive — ‘well, I almost feel sorry 
that a man with such good taste should have been 
so disappointed.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that,’ cried Mildred, sharply, 
‘or I shall hate you.’ 

It was not long before Mildred had told them all 
about the dinner and what had happened a short 
time ago, saying that she would never forgive her 
husband for his brutality, however unworthy his 
guest might have been. 

The only thing that surprised Tom Chandler was 
that a woman like Mildred, being unhappily married, 
did not welcome the advances of a new lover, 
especially one whose society she had so thoroughly 
enjoyed. He began to think that Mildred was 
abnormally cold, and not like other human beings. 

‘It is not fair to judge a man by that side of his 
character,’ he said at last; ‘for some men always feel 
a certain amount of distress in the presence of 
women, even when they are happily married to one, 
and only have true respect for that one in particular. 
Have you ever noticed, Mildred, that every human 
face has two different expressions? The left side 
may be cold and hard, while the right side may 
look kinder and more benevolent. Well, I always 
judge a man by his best side. Richard Hardwick 
is kind-hearted and generous to a fault, and I can 
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never think any the less of him because he has 
a weakness for different women. All is fair in love 
and war, and if he is not satisfied with what has 
happened, all I can say is this — ‘‘the man is no sport.” 
By the way, Mildred,’ continued Tom Chandler, 
with a sudden turn of thought, ‘did Richard Hard- 
wick show any sign of fighting back when he was 
handled so roughly by your husband?’ 

‘I don’t think he did,’ answered Mildred, ‘for 
when it was all over, my husband did not appear to 
be in the least out of breath.’ 

Tom Chandler was not in the least surprised to 
hear this. He had once been a witness of Richard 
Hardwick’s pitiful weakness. It was in this same 
Café Royal, where Richard Hardwick had been 
following a certain woman with his eyes, in the same 
way as he had watched Mildred. But on the other 
occasion he had not been so fortunate, for a jealous 
husband, who was talking to a friend at another 
table, happened to see what was going on, and did 
not like it. It was not long before Richard Hardwick 
received a sharp slap in the face. Covering his face 
with his two arms, Richard Hardwick did not remove 
them until he felt certain that his assailant had gone. 
The stranger was so surprised at seeing this pitiful 
cowardice, that he walked away without having the 
courage to utter a single word, and feeling ashamed 
of himself, as though he had struck.a sleeping child, 
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Scenes like these were common in the Café Royal. 
One man, an artist of undoubted genius, had his 
beard pulled by a drunken stranger, with the curt 
remark —‘Why don’t you have this taken off, old 
man?’ Soon after this a sculptor had his nose pulled 
by another drunken stranger, with the words — “Why 
don’t you model a better face for yourself!’ It was a 
free-and-easy place, and the police were never called 
in, unless the disturbance became murderous, so as 
to save its reputation. If a man became too boister- 
ous and threatened to be dangerous, the attendants 
passed him along gently and soothingly as though 
he were a case of new-laid eggs. Reaching the front 
door, he passed into the hands of a couple of stalwart 
porters who, without using any violence, prevented 
his return. One night a well-known character ran 
amok with a beer-bottle and routed the whole place, 
with as much ease as Samson when he took the jaw- 
bone of an ass and slew a thousand men. But after 
he had broken ten heads with the loss of only three 
broken beer-bottles, he was secured, and the police 
were called into remove him. Scenes like these were 
likely to happen at any time, and there was no need 
to stay at home to foster the spirit of adventure by 
reading books. It was here that the jealousy of 
authors, artists and musicians came to a head, where 
they could gaze superciliously at each other. ‘He’s 
so feeble and small,’ said one artist, when speaking 
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of another, ‘that I could almost drown him in that.’ 
With these words he spat on the floor, and pointed 
to his own bit of froth. 

As we have already said, the Chandlers were very 
pleased to have Mildred with them on this particular 
night, when they had a little money of their own. 
They had managed to communicate with each other, 
in spite of Mildred, and what it all amounted to was 
this — their money would only last a few hours, and 
the next day it would be all gone. Mildred would 
spend the night with them, and her money would 
be useful on the following day. They had not the 
least doubt but that she would be glad of the chance, 
after the unpleasant time she had had at home. 
After coming to this conclusion, Tom gave his wife 
a nudge, and the invitation followed immediately. 
“You must stay with us in Camden Town to-night,’ 
said Minnie, ‘and return home to-morrow, with 
a more settled mind.” 

Mildred squeezed Minnie’s hand and thanked 
_ her. She had already decided not to go home, but 
did not like the idea of going to a strange hotel. 
She and Norman had occupied separate rooms for 
a long time now, because of her late hours. But what 
alarmed her now, as it had never done before, was 
that she could not possibly get to bed without it 
being known. This was because the dog, that slept 
ona mat in the hall, always began barking when she 
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approached, and not only apprised her husband of 
her homecoming, but also barked the news to the 
whole neighbourhood. At other times she had not 
minded it so much, but on the present occasion the 
idea was dreadful, and she did not feel that her 
courage was equal to it. 

Mildred made an attempt to pay for refresh- 
ments, but Tom Chandler, with a lordly wave of 
the hand, said — ‘Wait till to-morrow, Mildred; to- 
night you are our guest, and we are very pleased to 
have you.’ 

It was after midnight when Mildred and her 
friends left the Café Royal, and it was nearly one 
o’clock when they arrived at Camden Town. The 
Chandlers occupied the ground floor of a large 
house. The neighbourhood had once been occupied 
by the better classes, but owing to the great changes 
that had taken place in London it had now become 
squalid. At one time each house contained one 
family; but now, in some cases, a whole family lived 
in one room. And instead of seeing a carriage and 
pair outside one of these houses, as in the past, it 
was usual to see the barrows of hawkers, with their 
fish, fruit and vegetables. But although this neigh- 
bourhood had now become low and squalid, it was 
still a little too respectable for the Chandlers. People 
who did all their drinking in a public-house, and not 
at home, objected to the all-night revelry of the 
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Chandlers. They objected to the songs and dances, 
the loud laughter, and the noise of empty bottles 
being thrown into the street. For this reason the 
Chandlers were under notice to quit as soon as they 
could find another place. However, this did not 
worry them very much, for it was not the first time 
that they had been in this same awkward position. 

It was very fortunate for the Chandlers that 
nothing like this happened now, when they sat at 
home talking quietly to Mildred for another hour 
or more before bedtime. Suppose three or four 
drunken friends had come there at that hour, with 
bottles of port or whisky in their pockets, to have an 
all-night’s revelry with the Chandlers — what would 
she have said? Yet this had happened so often that 
the Chandlers would not have been surprised, even 
at two o'clock in the morning, to have heard a 
knocking at the door. How often had the neigh- 
bours seen these strange men leaving the next day, 
and sometimes women too. Where had they all 
slept? They had drank and danced until they were 
no longer capable of doing either, and the last 
place where they had made their helpless fall became 
their bed. There were two beds, but sometimes 
neither one of them was occupied—and yet the 
rooms contained seven or eight sleepers lying about 
in different places. 
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orMaN did not remain idle long after he had 

heard the front door slam violently, when his 
wife went out. It was not a cold night, not nearly 
cold enough for a fire; but the room looked so dull 
and depressing that Norman wanted a bright com- 
panion, and he could think of nothing better than 
lighting a fire and watching a battle of flames. 
Tearing a newspaper, and rolling the pieces into 
balls, he applied the light, and then began to look 
around for more substantial fuel. This he found 
immediately — but not in the coal-box, as anyone 
would have expected. For he began to take his 
paintings, where they stood all around the room and 
piled in the corners. Tearing the canvas from its 
frame, he began to roll it up and throw it on the fire, 
where its fierce blaze made a roar in the chimney. 
When Norman heard this he controlled his energies, 
fearing that he might set the house on fire, and fed 
the grate with smaller quantities. Although it took 
him less than half an hour to prepare his paintings 
and drawings for the fire, yet it would take him ever 
so much longer to destroy them. It would take 
several hours, and it would be after midnight before 
he would be able to go to bed. However, he did not 
mind that, under the circumstances. His mind was 
settled, and he began to enjoy what he was doing. 
Every time he threw a fresh canvas on the fire it 
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fascinated him. For a few seconds it seemed to be 
in a thick mist, and the next moment it was lost in 
a thick, heavy, black smoke. Then suddenly, and 
sometimes without a cackle of warning, it burst into 
a wild flame. 

Never once did he lose interest in what he was 
doing; never once did he forget to create a new flame 
out of the old. 

At the beginning of these operations the dog, 
thinking there was great sport going on, had seized 
a canvas for his own. But after tearing at it without 
much success, he decided to make it his bed for the 
night. When the fire became too hot for him, he 
carried the canvas into a corner of the room and, 
after giving it a good scratching, he turned around 
three times, and then dropped into a curl and went 
to sleep. None of this was lost on his master, as he 
thought that that one canvas which the dog had 
made a bed of could very well remain there until 
the end, when he would be destroying the last of his 
work. 

It must not be thought, from all this burning and 
destruction, that the room was being reduced to bare 
walls and an impoverished look; for the pictures 
on the walls were not Norman’s, and he was only 
destroying his own work. In fact the room was 
beginning to look better and more tidy, and less of 
alumber-room, His own pictures were all unframed 
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and standing on the floor against the walls, and 
the appearance of the room was being improved as 
fast as he destroyed them. If Mildred had been a 
good wife and interested in her home, it was not 
likely that the pictures would have been there at all. 
Perhaps we are wrong in saying this; for had she 
been a good wife, no doubt a number of these 
pictures would have been framed and hanging on 
the walls. They would have had a value in her eyes, 
no matter what the world might think of them. 
Norman was not troubling about his wife’s return, 
which might be at any minute. She only had to hear 
his voice telling the barking dog to lie down and be 
quiet, and she would then go straight to her own 
room, especially after what had happened. She had 
not been a good wife — had he been a good husband? 
He tried to persuade himself that he had done all he 
could to reconcile her to a married life. For instance, 
he did not like theatres because of their foul air; but, 
knowing his wife’s love of dancing and being in 
strange places, he had often asked her if she would 
like to see a play, and left her to her own choice in 
selecting one. But Mildred did not like theatres 
either, and what else could he do? It was the same 
with concerts— Mildred did not care much for 
Singing; neither did she care much for music — 
unless it was a music to which she could dance. She 
had no liking for pictures either; and he would 
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never inflict that torture on her by asking her to 
accompany him to the British Academy or any other 
exhibition of its kind. 

But whatever Norman had to say against his wife, 
he could not seriously blame her for having a taste 
different from his own. Never once did he blame 
her for this, although he often regretted it. The 
trouble was this—that he could not live with a 
woman who led a different life, even though that 
life could cast no serious stain on her character. No, 
he had nothing serious to say against his wife. A 
rich, idle man, with the same taste as hers, might 
have found her an ideal companion. They could 
have lived at hotels, without having a home of their 
own, and been happy in their way, having their 
meals to the sound of dance-music every day and 
night of the year. But that kind of life did not appeal 
to him, and they had both made a mistake in their 
marriage. He wanted a quiet little home of his own; 
but he would not make it a hermitage if his wife 
craved for a reasonable amount of excitement in 
strange places. But not night after night — not to 
that extent. 

It was two o’clock and Norman had destroyed all 
his pictures, with the exception of one, on which his 
dog lay sleeping. ‘Excuse me, old fellow,’ he said, 
quietly removing the picture. The next moment it 
was on the fire and burning. Ina few minutes after 
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this Norman was in bed, and the dog was lying in his 
usual place on the mat, just behind the front door. 
Norman had not been in bed more than three 
hours when he struck a light and looked at his watch, 
an act that was unusual for him. It was five o’clock, 
and Mildred had not returned; he felt certain of 
that, for the dog had never yet failed to wake him, 
no matter how heavy his sleep had been. However, 
this did not give him much concern, for 1t was not 
the first time that she had been away all night, and 
he knew that she would be home some time during 
the next day. He had no fears of his wife’s safety, 
and there was not the least suspicion of foul play. 
It had never once crossed his mind that Mildred 
was the kind of woman to commit suicide. How 
could a woman who was incapable of a strong affec- 
tion die of a disappointed love? She would have to 
find a man first who would have a strong influence 
on her before she would sacrifice her life for him. 
Up to the present she had not found this man, and 
it was hardly likely that she ever would. She was 
strong in her own selfishness, and that was the 
great enemy to love. He had once seen a pond in 
the quiet woods, and the one white lily among its 
leaves was a drowned woman’s face. But although 
he dreamt of that scene a thousand times, he had 
never seen that face take on the slightest resemblance 
to his wife’s. With her indifference to love, her love 
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of dancing, and her income that never failed, why 
should she get tired of life? 

Norman was up at his usual hour, in spite of his 
broken rest and his shortened hours of sleep. He 
had never kept meals waiting; and, strange to say, 
Mrs. Morris, in spite of her old age and slow move- 
ments, was always ready to the minute, and never 
failed in her duties. She was a strange old creature, 
and Norman was very fond of her. She must have 
been fond of him too, for she studied his wants 
every hour of the day, more than a wife would have 
studied her husband, and more like a mother than 
a wife. Norman appreciated this so much that, no 
matter what happened, whether the food was under- 
done or not done enough, seasoned too much or not 
enough — no matter what, he never made the least 
complaint. 

But of one thing Norman was always careful — he 
would never encourage Mrs. Morris to talk, being 
afraid that this would lead to the subject of his wife, 
and the old housekeeper expressing an honest and 
unfavourable opinion. 

That Mrs. Morris had some kind of opinion of 
this strangely-married couple is only natural, and it 
was quite obvious that she went against her own sex 
and favoured the man. She had seen quite enough 
to form an opinion of her own, and to strengthen it 


too. The expulsion of Richard Hardwick had not 
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escaped her notice, for she had been standing on the 
top of the stairs and saw the whole thing. In fact, she 
had seen even more than Norman himself; for when 
he had closed the front door, she had gone quickly 
to a bedroom window and, looking out, had seen 
Richard Hardwick running for his life. She saw 
him in the distance, when he turned and looked back, 
to see if he was safe from further harm and not 
followed by his enemy. She had thoroughly enjoyed 
this, for she knew that Richard Hardwick was the 
friend of her mistress, and not her master, especially 
when she saw it was not a case of broken bones, 
which might bring her master into a serious lawsuit. 

On one or two occasions Norman had been wise 
enough to change the subject, and, failing to do so, 
had left the room abruptly. This was when Mrs. 
Morris began to say, without the mention of names, 
that some women did not know when they were well 
off; that if she, Mrs. Morris, had married a man 
who was fond of home she would have had a much 
happier married life. And she could never forgive a 
foolish slut who had that kind of man and neglected 
her home—the undeserving hussy! If she only 
knew her good fortune — but Mrs. Morris never got 
any further than this, for if Norman failed to change 
her thoughts, he always made some excuse and left 
the room. 


When Mrs. Morris laid the breakfast on this 
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particular morning she was very quiet. She was 
always like this when any unpleasantness had hap- 
pened between her master and mistress, so as to save 
the man from more suffering. She had missed the 
pictures, she had also seen the grate full of dust, and 
she knew what had happened — but why? 

It was a cold and wet morning, and the first thing 
Mrs. Morris did was to light a good fire in the 
drawing-room, so as to make the place look as 
cheerful and comfortable as possible. She would do 
her very best to make the place look like a home, and 
her only regret was that she could do no more. But 
in spite of the cold and the rain outside, and the 
warmth and dryness within, Norman did not remain 
long in the house after he had had his breakfast. 
‘There was business to be done, and he had no time 
to waste. He opened the front door, and the dog 
bounded into the street, light of foot and light of 
heart. But although his master followed with quick 
steps, his heart was not so light as his dog’s. The dog, 
seeing his master coming along so briskly, grew wild 
with excitement and bounded backward and for- 
ward, and challenged his master to break into a run. 
‘Poor devil!’ Norman muttered, looking at his dog 
affectionately. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after leaving his 
home, Norman was standing in a backyard which, 
judging by a number of dogs and cats that were seen 
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to occupy small pens, had the appearance of being a 
home for cats and dogs. Norman was fortunate in 
seeing the veterinary surgeon himself, who was just 
going out to visit one of his canine patients. 

‘Is the dog suffering?’ asked the veterinary sur- 
geon, after Norman had told him the object of his 
visit. 

‘No,’ answered Norman; ‘I want to prevent him 
from suffering. It can be done without pain, of 
course.’ 

‘It will be easier than sleep,’ said the veterinary 
surgeon; ‘the dog will find his last sleep the sweetest 
thing he has ever known. Rest your mind on that.’ 

‘I would like to pay you at once,’ said Norman, 
to save you the trouble of sending me a bill when 
far away from home.’ 

The veterinary surgeon mentioned his charge and 
was paid. ‘It shall be done at once,’ he said, ‘before 
the dog begins to fret about his master’s absence.’ 

Norman bent down and stroked the dog’s head, 
for the last time, but the dog made no response just 
then. He was secured by a cord and in the hands of 
an attendant. But when he heard the door open and 
shut, as his master went out, the poor creature gave 
such a howl that Norman trembled at the knees and 
almost fell. He hurried from the place as soon as he 
could. 

An elderly woman who was passing him just 
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after this gave him a pleasant smile. Norman raised 
his hat, but felt certain that he did not know her, and 
that she was making a mistake. He did not know 
that the woman only smiled in response to his two 
large eyes, which had a brightness she had never 
seen before; and to a half-opened mouth that was as 
tender asachild’s. Ifthat woman had seen Norman’s 
eyes five minutes later, and his mouth set hard and 
firm, it is hardly likely that she would have smiled, 
although she might have stared at a young man who 
looked so stern and cold. But she did not know that 
the man’s eyes were bright with tears, and the half- 
opened mouth was due to sobs in the throat. She 
thought he was a lover who had just parted from his 
young lady for a little while. 

It was not long after this when Norman, having 
his feelings under more control, entered the bank 
to transact his second piece of business. He was 
withdrawing his whole account, which was a little 
over a hundred pounds. Having done this, he made 
his way towards home, to do his third and last 
business, which was with Mrs. Morris. 

‘Mrs. Morris,’ he cried, when he had opened the 
front door and heard his old housekeeper doing 
some work upstairs —‘Mrs. Morris, will you come 
downstairs for a minute or two?’ The next moment 
the old woman stood before him, her duster still in 
her hand. 
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‘Mrs. Morris,’ began Norman, in a calm voice, 
‘I am going away for a holiday, this very minute. 
As your wages is due to you to-day, I may as well 
pay it, in case my wife does not return for a day or 
two.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ answered Mrs. Morris, with a 
very serious face, ‘but when Madam comes, will she 
know how long you are likely to be away?’ 

‘If my wife asks any question like that,’ said 
Norman, ‘tell her — tell her — Oh, about twenty or 
thirty years.’ 

“You are joking, sir,’ answered Mrs. Morris, her 
face relaxing none of its seriousness. 

The only answer Norman made to this was to pay 
the old woman her wages and to turn towards the 
open door. But the next moment he turned again 
and, holding out his hand to his old housekeeper, 
said — ‘Good-bye,’ and was gone. 

Mrs. Morris hastened upstairs, and never left the 
bedroom window until Norman could no longer be 
seen, having turned the corner at the far end of the 
street. “That’s the end of this little world,’ she said, 
making her way to her ownroom. The next moment 
she had a leather bag lying open on top of the bed. 
‘It is just big enough to hold my few things,’ she 
said, getting together a few odds and ends that were 
scattered about in different parts of the room. One 
of the few things that had a particular attraction for 
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her was a small drawing of Norman and his dog. 
This drawing reminded her, for the first time, that 
her master had returned without his dog, and she 
began to wonder what had happened to part them. 

The drawing had been done by a friend, when he 
had called on Norman one day in the afternoon. 
But the artist had not been satisfied with his sketch, 
and had passed it on to Mrs. Morris, telling her to 
destroy it. Mrs. Morris had taken it to her room, 
to be treasured, and especially now. She looked at it 
for a long time, and the tears came into her old eyes. 
Discarding the piece of newspaper and the common 
string, she began to look for something better. In 
a few moments the drawing was lying flat in the 
bottom of her bag, covered with tissue paper and 
tied by a piece of blue ribbon. 

After she had packed her odds and ends, which 
consisted of photographs of mothers and their babies, 
and one of herself and her deceased husband when 
they were lovers, with an assortment of ornaments 
in wood, metal and china — after she had disposed of 
these her task became simple, for she was not very 
well off in the matter of clothes. The bag was soon 
packed and lying, fastened and locked, at the foot 
of the bed. The only things she had left out were 
her hat and her coat, which she hoped to be wearing 
soon, and the sooner the better. She now began to 
go from room to room to see if she had neglected 
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any of her duties. Being satisfied at last that she had 
not, she returned to her own room and sat down. 
Mrs. Morris herself had business to do now, and she 
was determined to do it properly. She sat down, 
sitting bolt upright, with her old face looking white 
and stern. ‘Now,’ she said, ‘I wonder when the 
bitch will come.’ 
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ME: MORRIS was getting old, and it was only by 
keeping parts of her body in motion that she 
was able to keep awake. She wanted something to 
do, if it was only moving her fingers in the act of 
sewing, or knitting a pair of stockings. If she closed 
her eyes to rest them for a few minutes, she fell 
asleep; and it would be a small book indeed that she 
would be able to read ata single sitting. So, although 
her body could keep going from morning till night, 
side by side with younger women, it must be 
admitted that her mind was not strong enough to 
make any efforts on its own account. If she had any 
ideas at all, they were old-fashioned, but were not 
always the worse for that. Her philosophy of life, 
formed in her youth, had never advanced with the 
times. It could be said that Mrs. Morris was riding 
a rocking-horse, which, no matter how fast it moved 
backward and forward, yet never left its starting- 
point. She had no sympathy with the younger gener- 
ation and frowned on their liberty — that they were 
allowed to wear short hair, to show too much stock- 
ing and too much bare neck. “They are,’ she 
affirmed, to use her own words, ‘behaving no better 
than a lot of foreigners.’ 

The evenings were getting longer, and it was dark 
soon after six o’clock. Mildred had not returned, 
when the clock struck six, and Mrs. Morris decided 
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to go and see her married daughter and make some 
arrangements for the future. The only thing that 
worried her was that the dog might come back at 
any minute and, thinking of her master’s affection 
for him, she could not bear the thought of the poor 
creature finding himself without a home. However, 
she soon came to the conclusion that the dog was as 
unlikely to return as his master. 

Her daughter, who was married to a good mech- 
anic, who was a good husband too, had always 
wanted her mother to live with them — especially 
as she now had three small children. Children, of 
course, have an idea that a grandmother is even 
better than a mother, and are right every time. 

Having this object in view, Mrs. Morris left the 
house with her bag in her hand, and intending to 
get back as soonas possible. But when she returned, 
having been away about an hour, there was still no 
sign of Mildred; and although the old woman was 
now better satisfied in her mind, having got rid of 
her bag and arranged everything with her daughter 
—in spite of this, she was still anxious to get the 
whole thing done and over. She was not a nervous 
woman, and was not much troubled at the thought 
of staying alone in the house, and losing two good 
protectors in the shape of a strong young man and 
his faithful dog. 

At nine o’clock she made up her mind to go to 
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bed, determined to have a good night’s rest, at least, 
in a house she could never call a home. This was a 
wise plan, for when she left her bed the next morning, 
at seven o’clock, there was still no sign of any other 
life than her own. She cooked herself a little break- 
fast, which she ate from habit and not appetite. 
After this she cleaned the few things and put them 
carefully away. The next thing was to light a cheer- 
ful fire in the drawing-room, in case her mistress 
came. 

When Mildred came home that morning and 
opened the front door with her own key, she was 
surprised, as she stood in the hall, to find the place 
so quiet. It gave her an uncomfortable feeling, for 
it was like a living tomb. It was not until she saw 
the bright, cheerful fire in the drawing-room that 
she recovered from this strange feeling. She knew 
that her husband was not at home; her husband and 
his dog were as one, and the dog had not barked. 
But where was Mrs. Morris? 

‘Mrs. Morris!’ she cried from the foot of the 
stairs. ‘Where are you, Mrs. Morris?’ 

Mrs. Morris came out of her room with a faint 
smile on her face. She had heard the voice, but had 
not heard the opening of the front door. 

“Yes, madam,’ answered Mrs. Morris, coming 
down the stairs, all ready to go out. 

‘Where are you going?’ asked Mildred. 
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‘For a holiday,’ answered Mrs. Morris, to Mil- 
dred’s surprise. 

‘For the day, I suppose,’ began Mildred, thinking 
that her husband had given the old housekeeper 
permission to go out for the day. 

‘I am taking a longer holiday than that,’ said Mrs. 
Morris politely. “Ihe master went on his holidays 
yesterday, and told me to tell you, if you were 
interested, that they would last about twenty or 
thirty years. My holiday will last according to the 
length of my life.’ 

“You are leaving, then,’ said Mildred, sharply. 

“Yes,’ answered Mrs. Morris, nodding her old 
head vigorously — ‘yes, I am leaving for good. You 
have not made a home of the place, and now, when 
the master has gone, I don’t feel that I could work 
for a woman like you any longer.’ 

‘Indeed!’ cried Mildred, with a little laugh. 
‘And do you expect me to pay you your wages when 
you leave me at a moment’s notice?’ 

“No, I don’t expect you to do that,’ answered Mrs. 
Morris, coldly and quietly. ‘But the last thing the 
master did was to pay me my wages, thinking, I 
suppose, that you were not to be trusted.’ 

It was very unfortunate that Mildred should have 
asked for this retort, which of course gave the old 
woman an idea that her mistress, if she had had her 
own way, would have robbed her out of her wages. 
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Mrs. Morris, thinking that Mildred had now exposed 
the worst side of her character, was very pleased at 
what had happened. 

Mildred bit her lip — she had had the worst of it, 
and knew it too. ‘Very well,’ she said, coldly, ‘you 
can go.’ With these words she entered the drawing- 
room and closed the door. 

Mrs. Morris would have liked to have said more, 
but it was too late now. However, as soon as she had 
on her hat and coat, she showed her disrespect by 
leaving by the front door, which she slammed in the 
same way as Mildred had done after Richard Hard- 
wick had been thrown into the street. When Mildred 
heard this a sick feeling came over her, due to her 
great annoyance. To be treated in that way by a 
common woman made her almost hysterical. Her 
first thought was to threaten the old woman with the 
law, and she made one or two quick steps to follow 
her. But she soon altered her mind, knowing that 
her old housekeeper would only laugh in her face, 
and be glad of the opportunity. 

Mildred was all alone in the house, and her 
feeling was not altogether unpleasant. She was now 
free to do what she liked without interference, and 
there was no husband to show his disapproval. 
Many and many a time had she returned home to 
find her husband looking cold and sullen, to her 
annoyance, and it would not happen again. 
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She drew her chair up to the fire and sat down to 
think the matter over thoroughly. She felt certain 
that her husband would not come back for a few 
days, even if he came at all. Yes, he had gone for 
good, that was certain. He was a man of strong 
character, with great will-power — he had shown this 
in the way he had dealt with Richard Hardwick. 
Knowing this, Mildred could see nothing idle or 
flippant in Norman’s expression when he had said 
that he was going away for twenty or thirty years; 
and she had no cause to think their old housekeeper, 
Mrs. Morris, was not speaking the truth. What 
worried her more than anything was her lack of 
knowledge. Her husband had gone, but where to? 
Had he gone abroad, or was he still in London? All 
this was very unsatisfactory. If Norman had gone 
abroad, she would like to know it. If he was still 
in London, she might meet him face to face at any 
time, and she did not like the idea of that. She did 
not like the idea of her husband becoming the 
skeleton at a feast, when she would be lunching or 
dining with friends at the Café Royal or elsewhere. 
For although Norman did not dance or frequent 
night-clubs, he had no objection to spending a 
whole evening occasionally at the Café Royal, or 
some other place of the same class. 

The more Mildred thought of this, the more it 
troubled her, for the simple reason that she had no 
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means of getting at the truth. For instance, the only 
people who would be likely to know anything of her 
husband’s movements would be the Beresfords. 
But she had not been friendly with them for some 
time; not since Nancy Beresford had tried to per- 
suade her to give up dancing and spend more time 
at home. She had then told Nancy to mind her own 
business, and they had not seen each other since. 
Every one had their own way of attaining happiness, 
and she had hers. The Chandlers had once intro- 
duced her to a poet who had mentioned cows so 
many times in his work that all his unsuccessful 
contemporaries, jealous that his poems were more 
widely read, gave up writing serious poetry and 
wrote parodies of his poems. But if that poet had 
succeeded in reaching Parnassus, what did it matter 
how he made the journey, on the back of a cow 
or any other beast? It was enough that he was 
there. 

For more than an hour Mildred sat before the 
fire, thinking, thinking and thinking, until it sud- 
denly occurred to her that she ought to make an 
examination of the whole house. In doing this, it 
was not long before she made one interesting dis- 
covery—what had become of all her husband’s 
work? With the exception of this, everything 
seemed to be in its right place. Her husband, it 
seemed, had gone away with no more clothes than he 
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had on his back; and as for Mrs. Morris, there was 
nothing to prove that she was dishonest. 

It was not long before Mildred was making pre- 
parations of her own, for she had already made her 
plans. However, as she had to write a few letters, 
and was not a fast writer, the time passed quickly. 
She also had to find some documents whose where- 
abouts she had forgotten. These were the only 
things she intended to take with her at the present 
time, and they were too valuable to be left in an 
unoccupied house. 

At five o’clock she was dressed and ready to go, 
with her small handbag ready at the front door. 
But, being in no great hurry, she had prepared her- 
self some tea, and sat in the drawing-room to enjoy 
it near the fire. As soon as she had finished her tea 
she lit a cigarette, for she was an inveterate smoker, 
and sometimes smoked in the middle of meals. It 
was now that she began to look around the room for 
the last time, and her eyes fell on the wooden idol. 
‘This is very strange,’ she thought, ‘how those eyes 
follow us, no matter where we go.’ With this 
thought she moved across the room, and then, for 
the first time, she saw the horrible, leering smile on 
the idol’s face. She could hardly believe her eyes, 
and stared at the thing until she was filled with 
horror. Pulling herself together, she made two 
leaps across the room, caught the evil-looking thing 
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in her two hands and threw it on the fire. The next 
moment she was at the front door, running for her 
life. For a second the door would not open, and 
Mildred, now in a state of panic, screamed at the 
top of her voice. With a desperate effort she tried 
again, and the door opened. Mildred slammed it 
violently, louder than she had ever done before — 
not to annoy her husband this time, but for fear that 
leering monster would leap out of the fire and follow 


her. 
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IM BERESFORD was out for a walk, and it suddenly 
(\erieed to him that he had not seen his cousin 
Norman for several weeks. As it would make the 
walk far more pleasant to have an object in view, he 
gave his body an extra jerk and made his way towards 
his cousin’s house, which was only a few streets 
away. ‘The two men were friendly enough, but-their 
wives had caused some trouble. However, the men 
did not allow this to interfere with their own friend- 
ship, for two different reasons: Jim Beresford, 
because he adored his wife, and Norman, because 
he was indifferent to his own wife’s opinion. This 
state of affairs made it impossible to have a full party, 
and each of the members suffered in consequence. 
Mildred suffered the least, because of her pride and 
indifference. 

It was not long before Jim Beresford stood in 
front of his cousin’s house, and what did he see? He 
saw a large furniture van in charge of three or four 
men, and these men were in the act of emptying the 
house of its contents. He spoke to one of the men, 
whom he judged to be in charge. ‘Is the master of 
the house anywhere near?’ he asked. 

“There is no master, as far as I know,’ answered 
the man civilly, for he thought Jim Beresford might 
have been a detective who had a right to demand 
information. ‘We have only had dealings with a lady, 
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and we don’t know whether she is a widow or a 
married woman with her husband away from home. 
Most of the furniture is sold, and she has only kept 
enough for a couple of rooms that she has taken in 
Doughty Street.’ 

Jim Beresford: was just on the point of asking 
another question when, turning his head around, he 
caught sight of Mildred coming up the street with 
two companions, a man and a woman. Jim raised 
his hat as soon as she drew near, and it was not long 
before they were shaking hands. Mildred took his 
hand with hesitation, and without much enthusiasm. 
The next moment he was introduced to the Chand- 
lers, whom he judged at once to be undesirable 
companions. 

- ‘What have you done with Norman?’ he asked 
in a jocular vein. 

‘It is not a question of what J have done with him,’ 
answered Mildred, with no sense of humour; ‘it is 
a question of what he has done with himself.’ 

Jim Beresford was quick to notice the effect of his 
words and, changing to a more serious voice, asked — 
‘Has he gone to the new house?’ 

‘He may have gone to a new house of his own,’ 
answered Mildred, sharply, ‘but he has not gone 
to mine.’ 

Jim Beresford now began to think it would be wise 
to hold his tongue and let Mildred be free to use 
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hers. In doing this he was right, for in less than five 
minutes he had the whole story, as far as Mildred 
knew it. He was a straightforward, honest man, and 
all he did, when he heard the story, was to raise his 
hat and go. He was not false enough to say that he 
was pleased to see either Mildred or her friends, and 
he was too honest to tell Mildred that she would be 
welcome to call at his house. 

‘Do you think we will ever hear from Norman 
again?’ asked Nancy, when her husband had returned 
and told her all that had happened. 

“That depends on his future life,’ answered Jim. 
‘If he becomes a rich and successful man, he will 
come back to his old friends to see if they need 
assistance; but if he is poor, his friends will never 
hear of him again, and his strong pride will carry 
him to an unknown grave.’ 

Tom Chandler had an extraordinary mania for 
house-seeking, and the week he, had just spent was 
one of the most delightful he had ever known. For 
instance, he had no sooner found new rooms for 
himself and his wife, than Mildred had come along 
with the request that he should do the same for her. 
She wanted a couple of rooms in a quiet house, and 
Tom Chandler promised to find them without much 
trouble. He was never so happy as when he was 
doing something of this kind, either for himself or 
others, 
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Some time before this Tom had become ac- 
quainted with a man from the country who, being 
upset at the loss of his wife, was not quite himself 
and possessed with the same mania. The man had a 
comfortable income, but was not rich. But when 
this sorrow-stricken and half-silly man began to talk 
of buying houses in the most fashionable squares in 
London — each house being worth from four to five 
and six thousand pounds — Tom began to think he 
was a millionaire. And although his new friend 
occasionally turned his back on these big and valu- 
able properties and preferred to examine small 
rooms in the slums of Soho, yet, strange to say, Tom 
Chandler saw nothing unusual in this. At one time 
Tom thought his new friend was going to negotiate 
about a five-thousand house in Golden Square; but 
this, for no apparent reason, did not come off, in 
spite of how the two of them had admired the fine 
old stairs and the beautiful hearths. Day after day 
the two men travelled over London, and, seeing that 
his friend was generous in the matter of paying for 
drink and food, Tom Chandler would not have 
minded if it went on for ever. He was so fascinated 
by old and strange, empty houses, that he wanted to 
see inside a thousand of them, without being in any 
great hurry to take possession of one in particular. 
However, with his new friend from the country the 
mania was only temporary — he was only occupying 
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his mind and trying to forget his sorrow. Every 
time they examined a new house it was at once made 
clear that they had come to an understanding. ‘If 
you buy this house,’ began Tom, ‘what part of it 
would you like me to take?’ 

‘You can take any part you like, at the lowest 
rental possible,’ answered the other; ‘and if the time 
should come when rent would be difficult to pay — 
well, we'll manage that somehow.’ 

On hearing this, Tom looked at the hero of his 
dreams and squeezed his hand in gratitude, and they 
passed on to find other houses. 

After this had gone on for about ten days, Tom’s 
new friend disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 
Whether he recovered from his strange mania of 
looking at empty houses, or got tired of spending 
his money on Tom Chandler, we cannot say. One 
thing is certain, if he did eventually buy a house, 
it was not Tom Chandler that shared it with him. 

It will be understood from the above remarks 
how delighted Tom Chandler must have been to 
hear that Mildred required his assistance in finding 
a house. He had already managed to secure two 
rooms for himself and Minnie in Mornington 
Crescent, but he would move again, and at once, 
if he could only persuade Mildred to take a larger 
house and, after keeping one floor for herself, let the 
other rooms to her friends. This was one of the 
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ambitions of his life — to have Mildred as a landlady, 
and having her on the premises, too. It did not 
matter to him that Mildred did not like Camden 
Town and preferred to live somewhere in Blooms- 
bury or Holborn, so as to be in a more central 
position for getting home from her night-clubs in the 
West End. In fact, he had often thought of taking 
rooms in Doughty Street, seeing that the street was 
broad, the houses fine and—of more importance 
still—the rent was not too high. For these fine 
houses were now let in flats, and sometimes even in 
single rooms, and were no longer fashionable enough 
to be occupied by one family. However, in spite of 
this, the street still retained its fine, superior looks, 
and no stranger would ever think, from the outside, 
that none of the houses were rich enough to keep a 
servant, and that each house contained a number of 
men, women and children. That some of the poorer 
people, who had a number of dirty children, still felt 
awed by the respectable and superior appearance of 
the street was obvious at any time of the day, for 
they never seemed to have the courage to send those 
children into the street to play. This time was sure 
to come, but there was no sign of it yet, although 
one end of the street began to show that mortifica- 
tion had set in. 

Tom Chandler soon found his mistake, for 
Mildred had no idea of taking a large house and 
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subletting to others. She was cute enough to know 
that the Chandlers would not make good tenants and 
pay their rent, and that more than half her income 
would have to go in rent. This was entirely against 
her wishes; her intention—and she was very firm 
on this point — was to spend only one-sixth of her 
income in rent, and to have all the rest for her 
pleasures. Tom Chandler was disappointed at hear- 
ing this, but at once contented himself with the 
thought that he would never miss an opportunity 
to share those pleasures whenever the chance came 
his way. 

On this particular morning, when Tom Chandler 
and Mildred sallied out together from Mornington 
Crescent, the man appeared to be smitten with his old 
mania more acutely than ever. He insisted on ring- 
ing bells and interviewing landladies at every house 
that was partly unoccupied, in spite of his com- 
panion’s remonstrance. For instance, although Mil- 
dred told him plainly that she did not like the 
idea of losing her life in an explosion, yet, for all 
that, Tom still insisted on examining certain rooms 
above an oil-shop in Shore Street. Any card or 
board that contained the words ‘Rooms to Let’ 
drew him like a magnet, and the man was gone 
from her side long before she could explain why or 
how much she disliked the street or the locality. It 
will be judged from these words that it must have 
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taken a considerable time before these two people 
were in the neighbourhood of Doughty Street. 
However, they were there at last, and Mildred’s 
face brightened, for it happened to be the finest 
and best-looking end of the street, down near the 
Foundlings’ Hospital. 

In a few moments Tom Chandler was ringing 
another bell, with Mildred standing close behind 
him; for it was only now that she began to take a 
great interest, and wanted to see the rooms herself. 
In due course the door was opened, and they were 
confronted by a superior-looking woman with an 
abundance of white hair, which stood up in large 
thick coils, in the shape of a pyramid. This superior 
and extraordinary-looking woman was not old, 
judging by her face or form, and her white hair must 
have been natural and not the result of age. 

Tom Chandler raised his hat, sobered into a little 
dignity by the woman’s appearance. The next 
moment they were all in a large back room on the 
ground floor, which had double, glass window-doors 
that opened into a small but beautiful garden. 

‘I wanted two rooms,’ said Mildred, sweetly, in 
love with the place as soon as she had seen it; “but 
as this room is particularly large, I can perhaps 
manage to make a little bedroom with curtains, and 
still have plenty of space for a sitting-room.’ 

With these words Mildred took the place without 
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hesitation. The landlady did not ask any questions — 
she was confident that Mildred did not belong to a 
certain class of women, and that was her only fear 
in letting her rooms. Mildred’s fresh and healthy 
looks, that had neither powder nor paint, were 
sufficient recommendation, especially when they 
were accompanied by a simple and natural manner, 
and two honest eyes. 

‘You will be comfortable there,’ said Tom 
Chandler to Mildred, as they made their way back 
to Mornington Crescent. ‘Do you feel tired after 
all this running about?’ 

‘Not too tired for a good dance,’ answered 
Mildred, feeling a new life after their success. 

Mildred was something like a lamb that, being 
too weak to walk, is still strong enough to frisk, 
gambol and play. 
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C is now several years since the strange parting of 
Norman and Mildred, and the scene changes 
from England to America, from London to St. 
Louis on the Mississippi. 

The day had been so heavy, hot and sultry that 
every one seemed to have but one ambition — to let 
his or her body help to fill a shade, and a green one 
if possible. Shaded grass was the only thing that 
occupied the mind; and the only fortunate people 
in the world were those that found a piece of it 
unoccupied, even if it was no bigger than a child’s 
grave. All labour was left to be carried on by niggers 
and mules. But there was not much work done, 
seeing that the white bosses had all retired into 
saloons, where they drank iced lager in rooms kept 
cool by the rapid and continual movements of fans. 
And when the sun had gone and the moon and stars 
were out, there was still no comfort to be had. 
People who had gardens slept in them; others, who 
had not, either slept on their doorsteps or in the open 
places. Wherever they slept, it was certain that very 
few people remained indoors. The river, of course, 
was one of the most favoured places, and hundreds 
of people, who lived near the Levee, spent the night 
on lumber-piles and on the hard stones. 

When it was about eight o’clock, most of the 
people sat up, interested to see a large pleasure-boat 
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going down the river for a moonlight trip. The 
whole ship was gorgeously decorated with lights, 
and its beauty on the dark water drew admiration 
from the most unpoetical minds. In addition to its 
beauty, to please the eye, the thing had a sweet 
voice to please the ear; and the music reached the 
waterside when the sound of engines and the voices 
of happy people on board could no longer be heard. 
There were certain people who called the ship a 
floating hell, because of its gambling saloons; others 
would have called it a brothel, because of the number 
of fast women on board. Whatever it was, it must 
be admitted that the beauty was there to a great 
degree, even though there was little morality. There 
was one man at least who thought this, and that was 
Norman Beresford, as he sat on a pile of timber and 
saw the ship going down-stream, with all its lights 
shining bright and clear. 

Norman had not changed much in appearance, 
except that his expression was now more firm and 
hard. For years he had lived with rough men in out- 
of-the-way camps, and he had often had to fight for 
a footing, to show that he had as much right to be 
there as they had. Asa rule there was not much bad 
feeling in these fights — they were only the outcome 
of a rough life; a little excitement in the evening, 
when the day’s work was done. Being an English- 
man made him more of a mark, unless the camp was 
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full of Germans, who usually treated him more cor- 
dially than others. However, after he had gone 
through two or three fights, he began to take them 
as a matter of course, and only asked for fair play. 

As a boy at school he had been an excellent boxer. 
On one occasion, when the boys were playing foot- 
ball, they had been interfered with by a big, hulking 
fellow of the navvy type. This man had caught the 
ball, as it reached the boundary, and began to play 
a game of his own, instead of returning it into the 
field or waiting for one of the players to fetch it back. 
The first time he did so, Norman had run forward 
and, taking possession of the ball, requested the navvy 
not to interfere with the game. The only answer the 
navvy gave to this was aloud chuckle of amusement. 

When the same thing happened the second time, 
Norman, without the least hesitation, set upon the 
navvy in such a style that in less than ten seconds the 
man was knocked down. The navvy got up, quite 
astonished, and put himself in a more serious fight- 
ing attitude, but was soon knocked down for the 
second time. When he had pulled himself together, 
and was about to try his luck again, he caught sight 
of two men approaching, and decided to make off 
to save himself from being arrested. But before he 
went, he held out his hand to Norman, saying — 
‘Before I came here you were only a boy, but I have 
made a man of you, and a good one too.’ 
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The navvy related this experience everywhere he 
went, giving the boy full credit for what he had done; 
and many a rough navvy had flushed with excite- 
ment and pounded the table with his huge fist, swear- 
ing that he would give a month’s wages to see that 
boy — ‘the wonderful kid that had the courage to 
tackle a navvy.’ 

If Norman could do that in those early days, 
when he was young and his hands wete white and 
soft — what could he do now, when he was in his 
prime and his hands were hardened by rough work? 
What he had lost in speed he had gained in other 
ways. He had nothing to fear from any man, unless, 
of course, it was a prizefighter. But Norman was not 
a fighting-man, for he did not have the fighting 
spirit. He not only detested the idea of fighting 
himself, he also hated to see it in others. He would 
do nothing to promote fights, and everything to 
prevent them. 

Norman had been working on the great Chicago 
Canal, and had now come to St. Louis with a hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. He had worked very 
hard, and intended to take a month’s rest. To make 
his money last longer, and to escape the hot beds 
in a boarding-house, he had been sleeping in the 
open air, down at the waterside. In the day he took 
his meals at the various saloons and cheap restau- 
rants that lined the Levee, and there was no need for 
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him to go away farther into the city. Seeing that he 
looked like a common working-man, he decided to 
stay where he was, where his appearance would be 
in keeping with his surroundings. Sometimes he 
went a little farther down the river, where it was 
quieter and there were no restrictions against 
swimming. For several days he had spent almost 
as much time in the water as out of it, because of the 
hot weather. The sight of any passing boat that 
churned the water with its huge paddles was always 
a challenge to strip and swim out to meet the waves 
as they came rolling to the shore. 

One day he was hailed by a stranger, who was 
sitting in a small boat at the waterside, and was in 
the act of mending a broken oar. Norman was a 
reserved man and not very talkative, but he could 
not very well ignore the greeting altogether. 

‘Do you know anyone who wants to buy a small 
boat?’ inquired the stranger. 

‘Is this the boat you mean?’ asked Norman. 
“You don’t expect much for it, I hope. It is broken 
at the side, and the water at the bottom proves that 
it leaks; and, even now, you are in the act of mending 
a broken oar.’ 

‘I know all that,’ answered the stranger, a little 
sharply; ‘but what do you expect for six dollars, the 
whole British Navy?’ 

‘Hear what I have to say,’ began Norman, think- 
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ing how pleasant it would be to go drifting down the 
river for days and days, even as far as New Orleans — 
‘I will give you four dollars for the boat, and not one 
cent more. It is not meanness on my part, for when 
I have done with the boat, in a few days’ time, I will 
either give it away free or leave it for anyone who 
cares to own it. What do you say to that?’ 

‘Right you are, Kid,’ cried the stranger, without 
any hesitation; ‘pass the greenbacks over.’ 

Norman paid the four dollars and the stranger 
walked away, leaving him in possession of the boat. 

In less than two hours after this little transaction 
Norman, having been as far as the shops, was to be 
seen making his way back to the boat with several 
large parcels containing provisions, and one or two 
cooking utensils. And long before sundown he was 
to be seen sitting in the stern, using an oar to steer, 
and drifting down the river in the direction of 
Memphis and New Orleans. 

It was very fortunate for Norman that he had lost 
no time in doing all this, seeing that the boat had 
been stolen; and if the real owner had come along 
the situation would have been awkward, if not 
dangerous. However, seeing that he had not the 
least suspicion of this, he went drifting down the 
river with a clear conscience and a quiet mind, with 
no fear to make him wish the tide had wings. 

If Norman had ever thought to go drifting down 
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this river dreaming, with a recumbent body and 
closed eyes, he was soon to find his mistake. For he 
no sooner passed one danger than he met with 
another, and never in all his life did he have more 
need of sharp eyes and quick thoughts. Every now 
and then he had to steer clear of half-submerged 
trees; and big, heavy logs, with their heads bobbing 
up and down, threatened to wreck his little craft 
two or three times to the hour. In addition to these, 
the stream was also full of drifting wood. 
Occasionally he became alarmed to find that his 
boat was floating in about a foot of water, and some- 
times it actually grazed the bottom — and yet he was 
almost in the middle of a mile-wide river, and half 
a mile from either bank! This alarmed him more 
than anything else, for if anything happened to the 
boat it would be the end of his life. For he would 
not be able to swim, because of the water’s shallow- 
ness, and he would not be able to walk, because of 
sinking in the soft sand. He would have to remain 
there, buried up to the shoulders, until he went mad 
and died. Norman did not set much value on his 
life, but he had no desire for an end like this. He 
would rather be crushed in a few minutes in the 
arms of a great bear than to be held fast by tons 
of solid sand and slowly starved to death. 
However, in spite of these fears, Norman was 
determined to fulfil his mission, and go on drifting 
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until he reached New Orleans. For there was one 
part of this life that gave him an extraordinary satis- 
faction — it was when he anchored his boat and put 
ashore for meals. It was then that he lit his fire on 
the banks of some quiet little cove and made his 
meal, sometimes staying there for a couple of hours. 
As soon as the sun began to sink low he had to find 
a place to sleep. This was on shore, of course, for 
he would never think of drifting on the water at 
night, not even by a full moon. But as the river was 
very broad and only a thin thread of it was navigable 
for the river-boats, it was not difficult to find a 
number of small islands in the shallow parts, some 
of them being nothing but sand, and others having 
a little vegetation. These small islands always con- 
tained a certain amount of driftwood, which made 
it convenient for camping purposes. 

They say that an Indian makes a small fire and 
lies close, while a white man makes a large fire and 
sleeps some distance away. Norman made a large 
fire, especially as there was plenty of driftwood. He 
did this in spite of the warm nights, for the bigger 
his companion was the better it pleased him. He 
had nothing to fear from intruders of any kind. A 
few long-legged storks, that did not make their 
home there, were to be seen occasionally walking 
or standing on one of these little islands of sand, 
but nothing else. 
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All the towns on this river used its water, for they 
had no other, which of course was filtered for drink- 
ing purposes, and sometimes boiled as well. But 
Norman had to drink it unfiltered, and it never 
seemed to satisfy his thirst. His usual custom was 
to keep a small supply in hand, so that the sediment 
could settle at the bottom. When the time came for 
using it, he poured it carefully into another tin can. 
It always gave him a pleasure, when he saw the large 
amount of sediment, to think that he had not drank 
the water straight from the stream, a thing he had 
often done before. But even after doing this, the 
water still had a dark, muddy look, and was no more 
attractive in taste than it was in appearance. It will 
not be wondered at that Norman soon began to feel 
the ill-effects of this kind of life. He did not know 
whether it was due to the unfiltered water or to the 
low-lying swamps that lay along the river’s banks — 
all he knew was that he did not feel well and was 
feverish by fits and starts. When this had gone on 
for several days, and he saw no sign of recovery, he 
decided to give up the trip and make his way into 
some large town or City, so as to get a little care and 
attention. 

One evening, when he had rowed into a small 
cove to anchor for the night, he saw, to his surprise, 
that the place was already occupied by another 
craft — it was a small house-boat lying up dry on the 
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bank. Not caring to intrude on another’s privacy, he 
stopped rowing at once, with the intention of going 
farther down the river. But the next instant a 
woman came out of the house-boat and beckoned 
him on, who appeared to be very glad to see him. 
‘Come and wait for my husband,’ she cried, in a 
cheerful voice — ‘he will be here in a minute or two.’ 

Norman ran his little boat on to the sandy bank, 
and then anchored it with a large stone which he 
carried with him for that purpose. He had only 
just done this when the woman’s husband appeared, 
carrying a load of small wood on his back, which he 
had gathered in the swamp. 

Not long after this they were all in the house-boat, 
exchanging confidences. Norman gave a short ac- 
count of himself, but the others, having less to tell, 
wanted more of his experiences, which he gave them 
in due course. 

This man was a fisherman, and both he and his 
wife had been living in that lonely place for over five 
years. His practice was to take his fish to the trading 
packets that passed to and fro on the river and, 
going on board, barter it for provisions or a little 
money. As for the woman, she had a more lonely life, 
and seldom saw any other face than her husband’s. 
This was the first time for the whole five years that 
they had had a guest, and they almost shed tears of 
joy, and looked at each other more like young lovers 
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than an old married couple. When they all sat down 
to the evening meal, the poor woman, beside herself 
with excitement, had decorated the table with so 
many things that it required the utmost care not to 
disturb them. 

“You have the malaria fever,’ said the fisherman, 
after Norman had told them of his illness. “There is 
a good hospital at Memphis, and, if I were you, I’d 
get there as soon as possible.’ 

“Can I get there by rail?’ asked Norman — ‘for I 
have done with the river.’ 

“The railroad is only two miles from here, across 
country,’ said the other, ‘but there is no station there. 
However, there is a steep grade which reduces a 
freight-train’s speed to a few miles. All you have to 
do is to wait for the first train that comes along, jump 
on it and ride into Memphis in less than an hour.’ 

This old fisherman and his wife would have liked 
to have talked until the next morning, but Norman’s 
complaint gave him a sleepy feeling and he found it 
impossible to keep awake until midnight. None of 
them had a timepiece, but it was so long since the 
sun had gone down that, when Norman had 
expressed a wish for sleep, they judged it to be 
about eleven o’clock. They made Norman a com- 
fortable bed on the floor, and would not hear of him 
sleeping outside, which he had suggested, and 
which he would have preferred to do. But even 
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after they had settled down for the night, the man 
and his wife talked and talked for more than an hour, 
until Norman’s answers became fainter and fainter, 
and he passed into a deep sleep. 

Before the daylight had completely gone, Norman 
hadled the way to the small boat, to discuss the future 
use of his belongings. The fisherman was very 
pleased to accept another little boat, in addition to 
the one he used for rowing out to the big boats — 
if only for repairing purposes, should anything go 
wrong with either. But what pleased him more than 
anything else was the large stone which had served 
as an anchor. He had never been able to find a stone 
like that anywhere along the river, and he had quite 
a number of uses for it. In fact, he would have 
boarded and bedded Norman a whole week and 
more, and then thought himself well paid by receiv- 
ing that large, heavy stone. 

But what gave the woman most pleasure was the 
gift of a bundle of old magazines, which Norman 
had bought for a few cents and taken into his boat, 
but which he had not read. These magazines, about 
twenty in all, she would read again and again, and 
they would give the poor woman pleasure for some 
time to come. She insisted on carrying these 
magazines to her house-boat at once —although 
Norman’s provisions were not to be removed from 
the boat until the next morning. 
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aa was up early the next morning, soon 
after breakfast. Food was now distasteful to 
him, but he drank several cups of hot coffee. The 
fisherman walked a little way with him, to see him 
safe on the small, beaten track that led to the rail- 
road. After he had left, Norman was soon assured 
that he was going right, for it was not long before he 
heard a train in the far distance. 

The swamp was full of insects, and they were 
very troublesome. It was only by smoking tobacco 
all the time that he could keep them from his face. 
But, unfortunately, this steady smoking brought on 
more thirst, and he was forced to moisten his lips 
in the stagnant water at the sides of the beaten track, 
with the hope that he would escape before his thirst 
was more terrible, and he would have to swallow it. 
Some of it was horrible-looking stuff to drink, being 
green and having a suspicion of other colours 
mixed with it, and it had something of a soupy 
thickness also. 

Norman had not gone more than a mile when he 
heard a movement in the swamp, and not far from 
where he stood. He thought it might be a black 
bear, or some other large animal, and he did not like 
the idea of being unarmed. However, on coming 
to a stadnstill and looking attentively, he saw an old 
nigger with white hair, carrying a load of wood on 
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his back and coming his way. The old nigger’s head 
was bent down owing to the weight of the wood and 
its peculiar shape, and he could not see very far 
ahead. Seeing this, Norman waited until he came 
closer, and then spoke to him. But Norman had 
no sooner opened his mouth than the old nigger 
dropped the wood in a panic and, falling on his 
knees, made every effort to get at Norman’s, with 
the object, it seemed, of kissing the white man’s feet. 

‘Have mercy on me, Masser Jesus!’ he began to 
wail in a loud voice. 

Norman was taken by surprise by this conduct, 
but feeling too ill to be interested ina new mystery, 
he simply stepped back and said in a matter-of-fact 
voice — ‘How far is it to the rail-road?’ 

This worldly and ungodlike question brought the 
old nigger to his senses, for he had expected this 
fine-looking white stranger to say something en- 
tirely different. The old nigger belonged to a small 
village not far away, which was then in the throes 
of a wild religious revival, and they were all expect- 
ing the coming of Christ at a moment’s notice. 
And as this old man had only seen a few white 
people for a good many years, and knew who they 
were, it will be understood how much his spiritual 
parts must have been affected when he saw stand- 
ing before him a complete stranger, and with a white 
face, too! But when he heard Norman ask the dis- 
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tance to the railroad, instead of saying ‘Arise, poor 
sinner’; or, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee’ — when he 
heard Norman’s question he rose to his feet imme- 
diately. However, although he no longer regarded 
Norman as Masser Jesus, he still had enough rever- 
ence to confer a title on him, and addressed him as 
‘Captain.’ He belonged to the old days of slavery 
and worshipped the white race. It was the younger 
men, who were born freemen, that nurtured a rebel- 
lious blood. 

Not long after leaving this old nigger, Norman 
reached the railroad and sat down to wait for a pass- 
ing train. He sat under a tree, some distance away 
from the railroad, so that the trainmen would not be 
able to see him in the distance. He knew too that 
he would hear the train a long way off, and would 
have plenty of time to come out into the open and 
catch it, and without running either. But when at 
last he did hear a train coming, he was suffering 
such a severe attack of malaria that he had no 
courage to exert himself. For a few minutes he had 
chills and trembled in all his limbs, and yet he was 
lying in a burning hot sun. These chills were soon 
followed by a hot fever, and he went back under the 
tree again, into the shade. He was so weak and 
helpless that, instead of making the change by 
walking on his feet, he rolled from place to place, 
according to his condition of being toohot or too cold. 
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While Norman was suffering like this, he heard 
a noise behind his back, but he was too ill for 
curiosity, and all his fear of danger had gone. This 
sound came from twowild hogs that, after discovering 
his little parcel of food, which the kind fisherman 
and his wife had insisted on him taking away — had 
torn it apart with many a fierce grunt and eaten it 
all, even the greasy paper. Norman heard all this, 
but still he did not move. 

He did not want food, what he wanted was water. 
This he found a few yards away — the dirty swamp- 
water, which he drank again and again. 

Night came, and several trains had passed, and 
still Norman made no effort to change his surround- 
ings.. There he lay drowsing and sleeping, hour 
after hour, with but one thought —that he would 
succeed at last in sleeping his illness away. The 
night passed and the next morning came, and he 
still wanted another day’s rest, before he roused 
himself. This went on until the third day, when 
Norman was*to receive other visitors, more deadly 
and patient than the wild hogs. But Norman was 
not entirely unaware of these strange visitors; 
although he was too helpless to sit up and regard 
them with his eyes, he still allowed his ears to follow 
their movements, as they advanced from bough to 
bough, until they were within a few yards of his 
body. They were very patient, these big birds with 
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their shining, black feathers, and they did not mind 
waiting an hour or more for a good dinner. 

On three or four occasions, when his position 
favoured it, he had opened his eyes for an instant, 
and the birds were still there waiting patiently for 
his body. He had not failed to notice two things, in 
spite of his indifference; one was that the birds had 
come closer, and the other was that their number had 
increased. However, he had no fear, for he knew 
that as long as he had enough strength to move a 
foot or hand, he would be safe from their beaks and 
talons. He was in full possession of his senses and 
occasionally, when he thought of it, kicked out with 
a foot or swung an arm, without taking the trouble 
to open his eyes; so as to let the birds know that he 
was not dead yet. This caused a little commotion 
amongst the black feathers, but was not sufficient 
reason for panic; and they still sat on the same bough, 
with a patience that almost sent them to sleep. But 
this was one of the few cases where patience did not 
have its reward. For suddenly, and without any 
apparent difficulty, Norman sprang to his feet and, 
seizing a piece of wood that was lying at his side, 
threw it into the tree with so,much force that it broke 
several of the branches. He was soon lying on the 
earth again, it is true, having lost his balance, but 
the birds did not wait to see that. For they had no 
sooner seen Norman spring to his feet and seize hold 
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of the wood than they were off as fast as their wings 
could carry them. 

Norman lost his balance and fell, but this could 
have easily happened, even if he had been in full 
possession of his strength. But when he was on his 
feet again, he had no cause to think he was a strong 
man, for he felt so weak that he could hardly move. 
He began to walk to and fro on the uneven land, 
halting and stumbling, in the same way as a small 
child when it is practising to walk. Had it not been 
for his determination to get away from the place, 
he would have sank to the earth again for another 
long rest, which would have probably been his last. 
But he seemed to know that the time had now come 
for action and he must move about until he recovered 
some of his old strength, if only enough to get him 
into Memphis. Strange to say, he had no hunger 
on him, and yet he had not broken his fast for three 
days. He was no longer troubled with attacks of 
cold chills and hot fever, but was still weak and ill. 
He knew, too, that these attacks would soon come 
again, if he did not take some means to get the 
malaria out of his system. However, it was some- 
thing of a pleasure to have enough energy to move 
on, and to get rid of that terrible feeling which made 
him cling to one piece of strange earth night and 
day, for more than sixty hours. 

It was not long before Norman was on the rail- 
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road track, walking up and down, and waiting for 
the next train. If he had done the right thing, he 
would have remained in hiding under the trees, and 
not exposed himself until the last moment. But he 
did not care much whether the crew would have 
any objection to his riding their train; all he knew 
was that he himself was determined to get a place 
on it and ride into Memphis. His only trouble was 
that he did not know how long he would have to 
wait, seeing that the railroad was what they called 
a ‘jerk line,’ and not a main line, and only ran a few 
trains a day. However, it was a long time since one 
had passed, and he expected something to come 
along soon. 

In about an hour after Norman had routed the 
birds of prey, he suddenly heard a long, shrill whistle 
in the distance, which meant the approach of a train. 
It would be some time before it arrived at his side, 
and Norman spent the time in looking up the track 
and watching it grow from a small puff of smoke to 
a twenty-jointed monster of long cars. However, it 
was a light train, for most of the freight cars were 
empty and had opened doors. If the train had only 
stopped, Norman could have got into one of the cars, 
and been safe from interference. But as it was, there 
was only one thing to be done—to spring at the 
ladder at the end of one of the cars, clutch it, climb 
to the top and then sit down. This would expose 
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him to the eyes of the brakesmen, but he did not care 
much about that. If trouble came, he had already 
settled his course of action. 

At last, after what appeared to be a very long 
time, owing to the long distance he had been able 
to see, the train was at his side, moving with some 
difficulty, as it climbed a steep grade. At one time 
it almost stopped; and it was then that Norman ran 
with it and sprang on the iron ladder of one of the 
cars. It was a favourable moment, for the engine 
soon began to puff faster and faster, and the train 
to increase its speed. 

But Norman was no sooner seated on top of the 
car than, looking down the train, he saw a brakesman 
coming towards him. The man was running as fast as 
he was able, under theawkward conditions, and jump- 
ing from car to car. Norman expected trouble from 
this brakesman, otherwise the man would not have 
come at all. As far as Norman could see, there were 
no others on the train, with the exception of the crew. 
So he came to the conclusion that free riding was 
not permitted, and the crew would do all they could 
to stop it. However, he was quite willing to pay his 
fare, if the brakesman demanded it, although he 
did not enjoy the comfort of a passenger. Of one 
thing he was determined —that he would not get off 
the train until it reached Memphis, which was only 
a quarter of an hour’s run, or perhaps a little more. 
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It was not long before the brakesman was stand- 
ing over him, ordering him to jump off the train, 
and calling him all the foul names he could think of. 
But Norman was more amused than frightened at 
this, and only stared at the man blankly and inno- 
cently, as though he did not understand. Thinking 
he had to deal with a man who did not understand 
the English language, the brakesman at once seized 
him by the shoulders with one hand and pointed to 
the earth with the other, which was a universal 
language that any man could understand. But 
putting himself into this position was the worst thing 
he could have done, for the only answer he got was 
to find one of his legs tightly gartered by a strong 
arm. And he no sooner was aware of what had 
happened than he sank helplessly into Norman’s 
arms. He knew at once that neither one of them 
could survive a struggle on the top of that car, and 
that if one fell the other must do the same. This of 
course meant either death or a maimed life, and he 
did not like the thought of either. The train was 
now going at a great pace and, owing to the 
cars being empty, they almost rolled like ships at 
sea. 

The first thing Norman did, when they were both 
seated together, was to take a revolver from the 
other’s pocket and throw it off the train. The next 
moment they were seated quietly and close together 
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locked arm-in-arm; and in this way they rode like 
two fond lovers into the city of Memphis. 

Although the other brakesman, who had charge 
of the hind part of the train, and travelled in the 
caboose with the conductor, did not know what had 
really happened, it must not be thought that the 
whole thing had escaped his notice entirely. For 
when he had come on top for a few moments, to see 
if everything was all right, one look along the train 
was enough to fill him with astonishment. He was 
so astonished, in fact, that he returned to the 
caboose at once to tell the conductor what he had 
seen. 

‘Bunty sitting on one of the cars and talking to 
a stranger!’ cried the conductor, as amazed as the 
other. 

“Yes,’ answered the second brakesman, ‘and he 
has always sworn that no stranger would ever ride 
his part of the train.’ 

“The man must have told him a good fairy story,’ 
laughed the conductor, ‘and when we get into the 
yards at Memphis, we must get Bunty to tell us all 
about it.’ 

A few moments after this the train reached 
Memphis, and came to a halt in the yards. 

‘Look! Bunty is calling us,’ cried the conductor, 
as soon as they had alighted. 

With these words he pointed down the side of the 
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train, where Bunty was to be seen standing face to 
face with a stranger, as though he wanted to prevent 
the stranger from escaping. Making a short run the 
two men were soon on the spot, and Bunty lost no 
time in telling them how Norman had held him as 
a prisoner. ‘And now,’ he said, ‘you can hold my 
coat, for lam going to give him a good thrashing.’ 

At this time Norman was so weak and ill that he 
could hardly stand, and leaned against the car for 
support. However, he knew that he would have to 
go through the whole business, and, making a strong 
effort, took off his coat and began to roll up his 
sleeves. The conductor drew the fighting brakesman 
to one side and said in a low voice — ‘Bunty, you 
don’t want to fight a sick man, do you?’ He had 
noticed Norman’s movement, when he had leaned 
against the car, and he had also noticed his un- 
healthy looks. 

“What do you mean?’ asked the brakesman, turn- 
ing red with shame, at the suggestion that he wanted 
to fight a sick man. Then, turning fiercely on 
Norman, he shouted in a loud, rough voice — ‘What 
in hell is the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Norman, proudly, while he 
took up the position of a fighting man. 

The conductor and the two brakesmen had 
another whispering consultation, and Norman stood 
waiting, ready for action. But instead of Bunty 
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showing fight, he came forward, to Norman’s sur- 
prise, holding out his open hand, which Norman 
took ina friendly spirit. The next moment the three 
men walked away, talking quietly among themselves. 
The fighting brakesman, who could not forgive his 
oversight, that he -had challenged a sick man to 
fight, had a very serious face, and held down his 
head. The conductor was thinking of another thing, 
too, which he did not care to mention to his friend 
Bunty. He had not only noticed Norman’s white 
face, and his weakness when he leaned against the 
car, but he had also noticed Norman’s attitude when, 
for one moment, he had stood ready for instant 
action. And he had come to the conclusion that if 
Norman had only enough strength to fight for one 
round, it would have been so much to Bunty’s dis- 
advantage that he would have been robbed of his 
satisfaction in a few punches. Bunty had enough to 
think about, as it was, and the conductor did not 
care to add to his misery by saying that the stranger 
would have probably given him a good thrashing. 
Bunty had behaved nobly, and had been so generous 
in the end that he did not deserve to be told this. 

As soon as the conductor and two brakesmen had 
gone, Norman made his way out of the yards and 
reached the streets. In less than two hours he was 
in the hospital and in bed. 

The complaint from which Norman suffered was 
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quite common in that part of the country, and the 
hospitals dealt with the cases quickly, without giving 
their patients much time for convalescence. How- 
ever, it sometimes happens that when a doctor has 
no mysterious malady to interest him, he becomes 
interested in a patient’s personality, and that was 
the good fortune that came to Norman. The doctor 
had thought from the beginning that his patient had 
a mind above the average, and showed every sign 
of being an educated man. This he wished to prove 
in conversation, without making any attempt to pry 
into Norman’s private life. ‘Shakespeare,’ cried the 
doctor, after hearing that Norman had a good know- 
ledge of the Elizabethans — ‘Shakespeare, what a 
man to meet and converse with!’ 

‘I am not sure whether we would not be very much 
disappointed,’ answered Norman, smiling at the 
other’s enthusiasm. ‘My picture of Shakespeare is 
entirely different. I believe his wonderful knowledge 
of human nature was due to his power to sink his own 
personality under all conditions of men. That is to 
say, he was a common man to common men, and 
little better than themselves. He was more of a 
listener than a talker, and gained knowledge from 
the ostler in the backyard when Rare Old Ben was 
in the parlour laying down the laws of poetry. To 
me he was a quiet listener, whose outward demeanour 
was unimpressive. He was a silent worker, whose 
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mind never slept—he even knew all the gutter 
sayings of his day. Having humour as well as 
serious thought, he had the advantage of finding one 
or the other everywhere he went.’ 

‘If that was the kind of man he was,’ said the 
doctor, laughing, ‘a journalist who interviewed him 
would not get much copy.’ 

‘We need not pity the journalist,’ answered Nor- 
man, entering into the fun of the thing, ‘for he still 
has his lies to depend on.’ 

‘[ hope you don’t mean our American journalist,’ 
said the doctor, with a sly twinkle in his eye. 

‘Oh no,’ answered Norman, with the same good 
humour —‘an American journalist is in a free 
country and can say what he likes.’ 

The next morning, after the above conversation, 
the doctor and his patient had another little talk, 
which was not quite so pleasant. The American 
felt a little ashamed at his country’s weakness, and 
Norman, as an Englishman, had need of some 
delicacy. It seems that six or seven negroes had been 
arrested for chicken stealing and were being brought 
into Memphis to prison. But on the way a strong 
body of civilians had waylaid the guard and their 
prisoners and, after lynching the latter, had left their 
bodies hanging from the trees, riddled with bullets. 

‘It is very unfortunate,’ said the doctor to Norman, 
‘but this seems to be the only way to prevent our 
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niggers from stealing chickens, for they only laugh 
at a short sentence in jail.’ 

‘Well,’ answered Norman quietly, and not liking 
to be too severe; ‘the only thing to do, in a country 
where chicken is dearer than human flesh, is to give 
capital punishment to those that steal it. This may 
sound foolish as a law, but the result would be wise, 
for no man would risk his life for a chicken. This 
law could be passed as a joke, but it would be no 
joke to save a number of these poor devils from 
being lynched for so small a weakness.’ 

In a few days after this Norman left the hospital, 
in spite of the doctor’s persuasion to remain a little 
longer and increase his strength. The doctor had 
taken a great liking to him, for it was not often that 
he was interested in a patient’s mind distinct from 
the body. And when Norman insisted on going, 
the kind-hearted doctor did a very unusual thing — 
he gave him his private address, with an invitation 
to call at any time, no matter whether he was rich 
or poor. 

Norman was again out in the wide world, and it 
was not long before he was down on the Levee, 
where a great activity was going on with niggers, 
mules and cotton bales. There was one large piece 
of land which jutted out into the river, which did not 
seem to serve any practical purpose, except as a 
haunt for idle men. It was on this strip of waste land 
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that Norman decided to sleep, for the nights were 
still warm, and people were still sleeping in the open 
air. 

As we have said, Norman preferred being alone 
and, although he saw a number of white men and 
niggers lying about in different places — but never 
mixed — yet, for all that, he kept to himself and spoke 
to none. However, there were so many men on that 
particular strip of land that, go wherever he would, 
he was still within a few yards of others. 

Assoonas the night began to come on, Norman 
noticed that the white men were beginning to pre- 
pare their beds, making pillows of their boots, over 
which they had thrown their coats. He noticed, too, 
that they were lying in groups, and that he himself 
was the only white man without company. Another 
strange thing came under his notice —the niggers 
all lay down as they were, and divested nothing, as 
though to be prepared for instant flight. All this 
was soon to be explained, for he had not been lying 
down for more than half an hour when he felt a 
twitch at his coat. Springing to his feet, he was just in 
time to see a tall nigger disappearing in the dark- 
ness. In less than ten minutes after this, a whole 
group of white men were on their feet and other 
niggers were in flight. This went on all through the 
night, and Norman experienced three attempts to 
steal his coat. The strangest part of all this excite- 
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ment, which lasted through the night, was this — 
not one white man succeeded in striking or captur- 
ing a nigger, and not one nigger put up a fight. It 
seemed to be a case of substance and shadow, with 
no violence of conflicting bodies. 
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orMAN had had a sleepless night; all through 
N the night he had been disturbed, either by 
people interfering with himself or others. Time after 
time had he heard curses, as men sprang to their 
feet and gave chase to thieves, and always with the 
same result—the return of an unsuccessful white 
man and the escape of a black man. For a long time 
he was amused, but towards morning, when he 
began to feel the need of sleep, he became more 
annoyed than amused. On one occasion he almost 
made a capture. One of the escaping thieves had 
darted, to elude his pursuers, around a large clump 
of shrubs and, not noticing a man stretched out 
before him, had caught a foot in Norman’s body and 
tripped. But in spite of Norman’s quickness, he 
was still too late. For the thief either turned a 
quick somersault or bounded like a rubber ball, and 
was gone in an instant. 

That these petty thieves had their plans laid to a 
nicety was quite apparent by their easy and noiseless 
escape. But even if they had been successful, what 
result could they hope for? Their victims would be 
some of the poorest men in the land, and what would 
be the value of their hats, coats or shoes? Norman 
tried to account for this, and soon arrived at several 
reasons. For instance, these niggers were born 
thieves and, seeing that they had been sleeping half 
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the day, they wanted something to do at night. If 
they succeeded in stealing a waistcoat or coat, what 
would they find in them; perhaps a good knife, a 
razor, or a little money. Again, the place was a kind 
of No-man’s Land, and was never visited by the 
police, either in private clothes or uniform. So all they 
had to fear was a kick, or a blow from the fist, and 
darkness saved them from either; especially as they 
made corkscrew runs in and out of the wild shrubbery. 

As we have said, this small promontory was a 
kind of No-man’s Land, with a law to itself. It was 
full of bare patches of sand and clumps of wild 
shrubs, and nothing in the shape of a house was to 
be seen anywhere, not even an old shed. It was 
without private property of any kind, and the place 
needed neither scavengers nor police protection. 
The only people that frequented it were the white, 
wandering hobos and the homeless blacks of the 
city; and the only time the police paid these people 
any attention was when they left their haunt and 
ventured up into the town. Anyone guilty of a 
serious crime, such as a rape or murder, could have 
lived here in safety — providing, of course, that he 
had a friend to feed him in his wilderness. 

It seems strange that this one particular haunt, 
so near the city, should have been overlooked by the 
authorities, for the police were doing a roaring and 
almost disgraceful business of seeking and arresting 
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other poor devils in out-of-the-way places, and send- 
ing them to jail for either long or short periods. And 
a great number of these men had money, but being 
out of work, thought to make it last longer by sleep- 
ing out, not knowing when they would find employ- 
ment again. These men were fined unequally, 
according to what they were worth. A man who 
slept out with fifty dollars in his pocket was five 
times more criminal than a man who slept out with 
ten dollars; and their sentences were more or less 
severe, in proportion to their wealth. 

Early the next morning, as soon as it was day- 
break, all the excitement died down, and the place 
was full of heavy sleepers, whether they were white 
or black. The black men gave up their game and 
dropped off to sleep; and the white men, knowing 
that the light was in their favour, settled down for a 
quiet time, and the whole place seemed to recover 
its innocence. Occasionally a sleeper, dreaming of 
thieves, made a fitful start but, being reassured by 
one look around, went to sleep again immediately. 
There was nothing to fear now until the next night. 

All these sleepers took advantage of the daylight 
and slept late into the morning. One of the earliest 
risers was Norman, who judged it to be about nine 
o'clock. Hearing a lot of swearing going on all 
around him, he decided to make a little investigation 
as to what had really happened in the night. One 
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voice in particular was very loud in its abuse, and 
Norman could not fail to hear some of the words. 
“If I could only get hold of the blasted nigger who 
did this,’ cried the voice, whom Norman at once 
judged to be a Cockney, ‘I’d have the bastard 
skinned, pickled and purged!’ 

Norman drew near, out of curiosity, but did not 
expect to find anything serious had happened. He 
thought it was only the voice of a man who took a 
delight in strong language, and the punishment he 
proposed was not equal to the crime that had been 
committed. In answer to Norman’s inquiry, the 
Cockney pointed to a clean, round hole in his 
trousers, where the pocket should have been. But 
the pocket had been cut out, either by a sharp knife 
or a razor. Instead of trying to get his large hand 
into the sleeper’s pocket, to extract a small coin, 
which he had located by feeling, the thief had simply 
shaped the cloth around the coin and cut it out; not 
only getting the coin but also spoiling a pair of 
trousers. This bit of thieving had been done so 
neatly, and with so much care, that the poor Cockney 
knew nothing about it until the next morning. And 
yet he had wakened in the night, after this had been 
accomplished, and given chase to another black thief 
who was trying to take his waistcoat from under his 
head 


Norman’sinquiries did not lead him much further, 
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excitement. The thieves had secured a coin, a knife, 
one waistcoat and two caps; but they had all man- 
aged to escape without a kick or a punch, and it was 
this fact that grieved the white men. For even those 
who had suffered no substantial loss had been robbed 
of their sleep, and woke in the morning with a bad 
feeling, irritable and murderous. There was nochance 
of attacking the thieves now, for they were all gone. 
They were probably seeking odd jobs inthe city, to 
which they belonged, but were not leading citizens. 

By this time Norman was beginning to feel 
hungry, and decided to visit one of the small cheap 
restaurants on the Levee, and it was not long before 
he had enjoyed a good meal at a moderate charge. 
But after the meal was over and he was standing out- 
side the restaurant, he did not know what to do with 
himself. On the Levee he was practically safe, for 
it was full of the riff-raff of the city, and none of the 
better classes were to be seen anywhere near it. But 
if he went up into the more respectable parts of the 
town, he did not know what the result would be. 
For instance, if he took a seat in the Park, he was 
likely at any time to be accosted bya stranger who, 
after showing his star of authority, would question 
him about his life, with but one result: he would be 
arrested, charged with having no fixed abode, and 
his hard earnings taken from him to pay a heavy 
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fine. This was likely to happen at any time, except 
on the Levee, even if he were only walking up or 
down a street. 

He began to realize again, as he had often done 
before, that although the citizens might be right 
when they called America ‘God’s Country,’ yet, for 
all that, it was not a free country like England, by any 
means. 

It was not long before Norman decided to return 
to No-man’s Land for the rest of the day, especially 
as he was tired from insufficient sleep. But he had 
no intention of staying there another night, after 
his experience of the night before. He was very 
sorry now that he had got rid of his little boat, for 
he would have liked to have continued his voyage 
by water into the city of New Orleans. However, 
it was no use thinking of that now, and he had to 
make other plans. One was a journey to Baltimore, 
which would take him several days. After that he 
did not know which to do—take a trip across the 
Atlantic with cattle or go dredging for oysters in the 
Chesapeake Bay. One thing was certain: he would 
leave Memphis that evening, soon after dark. And 
as he did not know what comfort he would have that 
night in travelling — especially if he were not for- 
tunate in securing an empty freight car — he thought 
it would be a good idea to get as much sleep as 
possible before he started. 
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With this idea he was no sooner back in No-man’s 
Land than he settled down and slept till about two 
o’clock. He then took a little refreshment, which he 
had brought with him, glanced around the place, 
and then settled down to another short spell of 
sleep. He had not failed to notice that the place was 
beginning to be crowded again, not only with white 
men but niggers also. “These are the actors for to- 
night’s play,’ said Norman, with a grim chuckle, 
‘but as there will be no rehearsal, I may as well enjoy 
another short rest.’ 

Norman was not so fortunate this time, for he was 
suddenly brought to his waking senses by hearing 
a number of wild yells, and near him, too. But he 
could not see what the matter was because of some 
big bush behind which he had been lying. The 
next moment he was free of this bush, and then saw 
a strange sight— amusing, and yet threatening at 
any moment to become a serious tragedy. He saw 
five or six boys of about sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, armed with revolvers and knives, and 
threatening to murder any one who tried to leave 
the place until he was searched and robbed. With 
the niggers they acted differently, knowing that 
they were not likely to have money or anything of 
value; they simply drove them away with curses and 
kicks, until there was not one nigger that had not 
run in fear of his life. The white men they treated 
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with more respect, but still threatened to kill any 
man who resisted their commands to stand and be 
searched and robbed. 

For the first time in his life Norman lost some- 
thing of his courage. He knew that these wild, 
hysterical boys were not out for the spoils, but for 
romance and exciting adventure. Once or twice 
they had shot in the air, as a warning against 
resistance. It was quite evident, from their loud 
cries and yells, that they were working up to a 
real shooting, and to bring this about they only 
had to meet a man who would not give way to 
their pranks. Norman was determined that he 
would not be that man, and would get out of the 
place with as much dignity as possible. So, while 
the boys were occupied in searching four men, 
whom they had found together, and had all their 
wits concentrated on that great act of daring, Nor- 
man passed along quickly from bush to bush, and 
was soon out of danger. But he still looked back, 
wondering whether the boys had been taking strong 
drink or were only hysterically excited. Judging by 
their yells, the greatest excitement had come at the 
beginning, when they were kicking the niggers like 
footballs, and clearing them off the land. After that 
they were more restrained, but probably more 
dangerous in having a little fear in themselves, which 
- made it impossible for them to trust their nerves. 
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Norman made his way towards the Levee, still 
thinking of those boys, and wondering whether it 
would be possible in any other part of the world for 
half a dozen small boys to tyrannize over thirty or 
forty strong men. The boys were all armed, and 
the men were not, but it still required a wild and 
daring spirit. Judging by their clothes, the boys 
seemed to have good homes, but were out for adven- 
ture, and this was the grand manner of their sport. 

It still wanted several hours before it would be 
dark enough to haunt the railroad yards in search of 
a freight train that would take him a hundred miles 
or more towards Baltimore. So he decided to have 
one or two glasses of lager, and entered a saloon for 
that purpose. The place was called ‘Rosie’s,’ being 
kept by an Italian woman of that name. She was an 
extraordinary little woman, and thought nothing of 
ordering a disorderly customer out of the place at the 
point of a revolver, which she kept handy on a little 
shelf behind the bar. But there would not have been 
nearly so much trouble in the house if the foolish 
little creature had not employed a big, quarrelsome 
Irishman, called Mike, to collect the glasses and keep 
order. For Mike was never happy unless he was 
fighting, and instead of keeping order he was always 
making trouble. The consequence of this was that 
instead of Rosie using the revolver to threaten a 
noisy customer, she was always threatening Mike 
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with it, which seemed to be the only thing that 
he feared. That she enjoyed having this power, and 
showing it, was quite clear; for although she ordered 
Mike to sit down and be quiet, she never ordered 
him to leave the premises. Mike, being robbed of 
the use of his hands as a fighting man, made good 
use of his tongue. 

When Norman had entered this saloon, he knew 
nothing of the landlady, nor of the wild Irishman, 
nor of the class of customers that frequented the 
place. But one glance around was quite sufficient 
to show him that the place was used by wanderers, 
either hobos, or others who worked from job to job 
and came there to spend their savings. 

“Have I seen you before?’ asked big Mike, as soon 
as Norman had ordered a drink and been served by 
Rosie. 

‘I don’t think so,’ answered Norman, looking at 
Mike and answering with honesty, without the 
least suspicion of the man’s meaning, which was 
that he was willing and friendly enough to drink at 
Norman’s expense. 

When he heard this, Mike bit his lip, and his 
hands twitched. Rosie, who had been all attention, 
looked at Mike’s face which, though fat and bloated, 
was as white as a corpse, and said — ‘Now, Mike, you 
go and sit down.’ 

‘It’s all right, Rosie,’ answered Mike, scowling at 
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Norman and reluctantly walking to the other end 
of the room. 

Norman took a seat near the door, where he 
happened to find a daily paper; and with his news- 
paper and three glasses of light lager beer, he 
managed to spend an hour of the time. It was now 
about six o’clock, and he made his way slowly to- 
wards the railroad yards. Early that night he was 
fortunate in getting a fast freight train, which 
carried him more than a hundred miles on his way, 
and which he rode until morning. 

In a few days Norman was in the old city of 
Baltimore, but soon found that he was too early for 
the season of oyster dredging. He also heard that 
the occupation was dangerous, in more ways than 
one. Sometimes a captain, when his boat was loaded 
and ready to return to port, managed by manceuvr- 
ing on deck to knock one of his hands overboard, and 
the man was drowned. In performing this accident, 
he pocketed the man’s wages; and there would be 
no unpleasant*inquiries, seeing that the man was 
unknown and not a native of the town. Some of the 
captains would not have paid any wages at all had 
it not been for the difficulty of getting men to ship 
with them. 

Norman had been in America now for several 
years, and he was not at all surprised to hear these 
things. No matter what job he undertook he was 
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never certain of being paid. One time he worked on 
a new railroad, a big contract that cost millions of 
dollars. After he had been working a full week, he 
was told that wages were paid monthly. But on 
making enquiries, he learnt that no wages had been 
paid for over two months. The men were boarded 
and had shelters to sleep in, but when it came to 
wages — they had to wait onthe Company’s pleasure. 
Norman and two or three others, not willing to lose 
a week’s wages, and having no trust in the Company, 
thought of a plan by which they could get a little 
benefit. They went to the office, at the end of the 
week, and asked the clerk to give them an order for 
certain things at the Company’s store, such as boots 
and clothes. The clerk gave them an order at once, 
not having any suspicion that they were leaving 
their jobs. If he had had the least idea of that, their 
time would have been wasted and thrown away. 
During all these years and strange experiences in 
America, did Norman ever think of his wife? He 
did, sometimes, but never with a kindly feeling. 
Sometimes he wondered what had become of her, 
but did not feel greatly interested. When he had 
parted from his dog and left home, that was the end 
to all his romance and ambition; and since that hour 
no serious emotion had ever twitched a muscle of 
his face, not even in pity for himself, as he went 
through a rough world, friendless and alone, 
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ME had not made much difference in Mildred’s 

habits. Her craze for dancing was as strong as 
ever, and she had become well known in all the 
night-clubs of London. This kind of life had had 
serious effects on her looks for, in spite of powder 
and paint, she could no longer look young. She 
was still under thirty, but many a mother of that age 
with three or four young children had a fresher and 
more girlish appearance. She took her pleasures too 
seriously, and made hard work of them, and they 
were now becoming hard labour with the burden of 
additional years. But though Mildred’s appearance 
had lost something of its youth and freshness, it 
must not be thought that her vitality was a failure; 
for she no sooner began to dance than her whole 
appearance underwent a complete change. Her eyes 
became brighter, and made some amends for the 
light that youth had taken away; her lips smiled, and 
all the hardness of a serious mouth was gone. When 
she danced, anyone would think that she was made 
to fly, and it only needed a small puff of wind blow- 
ing through the open window and she would be 
lifted to the ceiling. Under normal conditions a few 
grey hairs, dull eyes, and a hard mouth, made her 
look older than she was; but she only had to dance 
and they were all forgotten, and were no more 
thought of than the shadows in a full and lovely 
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moon, or the soot in a fine sunset. If her beauty was 
at any disadvantage, it was in private life; but in a 
dancing-hall she was still her old self. 

That Mildred had led a decent moral life, in spite 
of her night affairs, was beyond question. It is 
enough to say that she was still at the same address 
in Doughty Street, where she had gone after the 
breaking up of her home. Her landlady, who was 
stern and uncompromising in the matter of sexual 
morality, would not have let her rooms to any woman 
lodger who entertained male visitors, unless they 
came in twos or threes, or brought their own lady 
friends along with them. 

Mildred had told Mrs. Hamlin the particulars 
of her marriage experience, only withholding one 
thing — that she had been very extravagant with her 
husband’s money and brought him to ruin before 
they parted. However, she had not abused him in 
any way, and only said that they were not suitable 
to each other, because of her fondness for dancing 
and his tendency to stay at home. Mrs. Hamlin 
came to the conclusion that it was a bad match, and 
neither favoured one nor the other. And seeing that 
Mildred had no lovers, as far as she knew, she was 
very pleased to have her as a tenant. After the first 
month or two, when Mildred’s habit of coming 
home at all hours in the early morning had made 
her listen and watch, but with no disturbing result, 
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Mrs. Hamlin trusted her lodger entirely. So Mil- 
dred let herself in quietly with her own key, and 
went out and came back at her own pleasure. 

The years had come and gone, and Mrs. Hamlin 
had never had cause to complain, and Mildred had 
never once been ashamed to show her face. Once 
or twice she had been the worse for drink, but she 
had never been so badly affected that she could not 
get to bed quietly, without knocking things down 
or stumbling in the hall. She had a liking for drink 
now, for its own sake, and not for its social advant- 
age. Butas her appetite grew, her power to stand it 
increased, and it took a larger quantity to affect her. 
However, she had not come to the last extremity, 
for she never kept drugs at home, so as to drink 
in secret. All this was in her favour, as far as her 
landlady was concerned, who often mentioned with 
some pride that she kept a private house, and not a 
public-house. 

It was now over seven years since Mildred and 
her husband: had parted, and she did not know 
whether he was dead or living, and had no means 
of finding out. Owing to his long silence, she was 
free to marry again, if she felt that way inclined. 
This thought gave her both pleasure and pain: 
pleasure to think that she was now free, and pain to 
think that Norman had thrown her away as of no 
account. For it only needed one word from him, to 
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show that he was a living man, to have bound her to 
their marriage ties, and prevented a bigamous union 
with another. It hurt her feelings to think of his 
indifference; and, with a natural jealousy, she began 
to wonder if he was living with another woman, and 
was happier than he had been with her. If the truth 
must be told Mildred was not a happy woman. She 
was all right at night in the cafés and dancing-halls; 
but in the day, when she was leading a quiet life at 
home, she became melancholy and often talked to 
herself. She had too many acquaintances and real 
friends were too few. She still kept up a nodding 
acquaintance with the Chandlers, but was not nearly 
so friendly as she had been. But this was her own 
doing, for Tom and Minnie Chandlerewere friendly 
with every one, whether rich or poor. However, now 
that Mildred was restricted to her own income, and 
had no husband to help her, she felt rather awkward 
in continuing her friendship with people like the 
Chandlers, who were always poor, and always in 
trouble about food or rent, not to mention their 
drinking habits. She had gone over the matter care- 
fully, and came to the conclusion that the less she 
saw of the Chandlers the better it would be. She 
began to think, too, that, in spite of her own habits, 
Norman would never have left her in the way he 
did, had it not been for the Chandlers introducing 
her to a man like Richard Hardwick. Not only that, 
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but they had always encouraged her away from her 
husband, indifferent to the result. Bearing these 
things in mind, she kept out of their way as much 
as possible; which was not very difficult, unless she 
went to the Café Royal. 

At this time, about seven years after Norman had 
left Mildred, the Café Royal had been forced to 
introduce a new law, which was that no lady should 
be served with any kind of refreshment unless 
accompanied by a gentleman. This was done 
because of the great number of fast women who were 
beginning to use the house for a certain purpose. 
The problem was difficult, because of the respectable 
married women who often came there alone. To 
make matters more easy, every woman was allowed 
to enter and take a seat, but none of them were 
allowed to order drink. It was then left to one of the 
waiters to approach a lady, after she had been seated 
for some time, and say — ‘Your gentleman friend has 
not come.’ He would then pass on, but if the lady 
was wise she would take the hint and leave the place, 
to save further trouble. However, most of the ladies 
managed to get rescued somehow or other. The 
fast woman could often manage to attract a strange 
gentleman to her side; and a respectable woman 
could often find a male friend to relieve her of her 
lonely watch. 

This new rule, which was meant to discourage a 
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certain class of women, was difficult to apply; for as 
only a very few respectable women would suffer this 
indignity the second time, it was not long before the 
house lost their custom. But seeing that it was the 
money of men, and not women, that supported the 
house, it could be said that for every woman that 
left and had her seat taken by a man — her room was 
richer than her company. This was a serious con- 
sideration to the proprietor, and he wanted his house 
to be frequented by far more men than women. 
And yet, for all that, he still wanted his place to 
represent a Bohemian type of life, and not dull 
respectability. He was always proud of having a 
man of genius there, in spite of the fact that the poor 
fellow often spent the whole evening on one or two 
cheap drinks. The proprietor certainly deserved a 
good word for this, seeing that the place was so 
popular that people often had to stand and wait a 
considerable time before they could get seats and 
give their orders. 

Mildred had already suffered under this new rule, 
but being a proud woman with money of her own, 
she at once left the premises and went somewhere 
else, without taking the trouble to find a male 
friend. No doubt she could have found Tom 
Chandler there, but why should she give her 
money to a man like that, to prove that she was a 
respectable woman! Not only that, but was she 
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expected to find a man somewhere, in the street or 
a public-house, from any country and of any shape 
or colour —so as to be respected in that particular 
house? The idea so annoyed her that when she was 
informed by the waiter that she could not order 
refreshment unless accompanied by a gentleman, 
she rose, without a word, and passed down the long 
entrance into the street, determined not to enter the 
house again as long as she lived. However, this reso- 
lution was notvery serious, for old haunts are not to be 
swept away as easy as cobwebs; andthough they insult 
us, we forgive them again and again, in the same way 
as we allow the plain speaking of an old friend. 

From the above remarks, it will not be surprising 
to hear that Mildred was again on her way to the 
Café Royal to meet a friend, and a male friend, too. 
But although her time was her own, she was deter- © 
mined to run no risk by getting there too early. To 
make things almost certain, she arrived a quarter 
of an hour late, knowing that her friend would be 
there waiting.for her, unless something unexpected 
delayed his coming. 

Dr. Michael, the man who had invited Mildred 
to dine with him at the Café Royal, was an old friend 
of hers, and she had known him before she was 
married. He was still comparatively young, in his 
fortieth year, to be exact, although he had been a 
widower for several years. But there was no life in 
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the man; the loss of his young wife had made him 
unusually quiet and grave. From a social point of 
view, this was against his popularity; but as a medical 
man it was greatly in his favour. His patients had 
his sympathy, and they felt it, too; and they had no 
fear of seeing a doctor, no matter how mysterious 
was their malady. In fact, he was so much liked as 
a doctor that half his patients consulted him for the 
most trivial cases, where a little of their own com- 
mon sense would have been sufficient. This be- 
haviour to the poor caused them to treat him with the 
greatest respect. For their sake he became a kind 
of sixpenny doctor, charging them no more than 
sixpence for a bottle of medicine, and always treating 
them ina quiet, kind-hearted way. He had now been 
looking on dying faces for a number of years, and 
still he could not get hardened: in the presence of 
death. Every case that came along was new and 
fresh, and death was terrible—as though it only 
happened to one or two people once or twice in a 
year. This emotional side of the man’s character 
was no doubt due to the early death of his wife, when 
they were still as lovers, and their devotion to each 
other was strong. Every time he attended a dying 
man, woman or child, his own wound was opened, 
and it bled again. It had never occurred to him that 
he ought to have married again, until — but we will 
come to that soon. 
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At this hour of the evening the Café Royal was 
crowded with people, but Mildred was put to no 
trouble in finding her host. For as soon as the 
doctor had arrived and secured a table for dinner, 
he had gone back into the hall, to wait for his guest. 
This meant that she was face to face with her host 
before she entered the crowded room. Mildred was 
very pleased at this, for it was the first time she had 
ever received this consideration, even from those 
who were relying on her for her own generosity. 

‘I have always liked to spend an evening at this 
place,” began Dr. Michael, when he and Mildred 
were at dinner, ‘because of the number of great men 
that come here. It is a strange experience to see 
some of our greatest writers, painters or musicians, 
sitting hereeating and drinking like ordinary mortals. 
I like to watch their movements and expressions, to 
see if they are different from what I expect them to 
be, when judged by their work.’ 

“That of course only applies to those who have 
made names for themselves,’ answered Mildred; 
‘but what do you think of the great number of young 
men who spend all their time here, talking of art and 
literature, and what they are going to do themselves, 
but never making the least attempt to do anything 
at all?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dr. Michael, ‘they belong to the many 
failures; they expect to go waltzing up Parnassus, 
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forgetting that the only men that have succeeded 
had to go step by step and holding on by tooth and 
nail—when their hands and feet gave way. They 
expect to succeed without exertion, as though 
painting and writing were only a matter of moving 
their fingers and hands, and the mind had nothing 
to do with it. But they will find out their mistake —’ 

‘Very few of them will do that,’ interrupted 
Mildred, with a light laugh, ‘because of their conceit.’ 

‘Speaking of painters,’ began Dr. Michael, ‘has re- 
minded me of your husband—have you heard from him 
lately? If you have not heard from him since I saw you 
last, about a month ago, you are now a free woman.’ 

‘I have not heard from him since we parted 
company, over seven years ago,’ answered Mildred. 

There was a long pause after this, and Dr. Michael 
appeared to be collecting his thoughts. 

‘Mildred,’ he began at last, in his grave and 
quiet voice, ‘isn’t there a great possibility that we 
could make each other happy? We have known 
each other for a good many years, and we have both 
had enough trouble to make us wise. I was married 
to the right woman, but she died; you were married 
to the wrong man, and he has gone. As you have 
not heard from him for seven years, he is as dead 
as my own wife—as far as your marriage is concerned.’ 

Mildred was not surprised to hear these words, 
for she knew that Dr. Michael was very fond of her 
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company. In fact, she had thought more than once 
during the day that this particular dinner was going 
to lead to an offer of marriage. So that when the 
offer did come, it did not take her much by surprise. 

‘Would you be afraid to trust your future life to 
me, Mildred?’ he asked, still waiting for her answer. 

‘My former marriage was a great mistake,’ she 
said, after some hesitation, ‘and I must have time to 
consider your offer. Norman and I were not suited 
to each other, and we never ought to have married. 
He was never satisfied and always complaining — 
and all because I was fond of dancing. He was all 
for a quiet life at home, and had no sympathy with 
one who was not like himself.’ 

‘But if he had loved you more, Mildred,’ answered 
Dr. Michael, ‘perhaps you would have done less 
dancing.’ 

‘Suppose we were married, Dr. Michael, and I 
went to an all-night dance and did not return home 
until morning?’ asked Mildred, looking at him 
archly. “What would you say to that? 

‘And that’s exactly how it was,’ said Mildred — 
‘it happened almost night after night.’ 

‘Of course it did,’ laughed Dr. Michael, ‘because 
you did not have the right kind of home.’ 

Mildred became thoughtful again, for awhile, 
and then said — ‘Sometimes I feel very lonely, Dr. 
Michael, and miserable. And if you have the same 
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feeling perhaps we can help each other. At any rate, 
if you have the courage for a trial, so have I. But 
I have no intention of giving up dancing — you must 
bear that in mind.’ 

The only answer Dr. Michael made to this was 
to take her hand, under the table, and give it a 
gentle squeeze. And as Mildred made no resistance, 
the whole thing was settled, with the exception of 
the date of their marriage. 

Dr. Michael and Mildred did not remain long 
together after dinner, as each of them wished to be 
alone. They were both rich in having a subject for 
their fancy and imagination and, under the con- 
ditions, even the fondest of lovers enjoy each other’s 
absence. They were both dissatisfied with their 
present life, and now a new life was coming, and 
their hopes gave it a glad welcome. 

That night Dr. Michael enjoyed his lonely rooms, 
for the first time for a number of years. He sat in 
an easy chair, with another chair opposite, which he 
had hated for its emptiness. But he could no longer 
regard it as an empty chair, for his imagination had 
already given it to a lovable woman for her daily 
use. He sat there until long after midnight, to let 
his imagination riot and play; afraid that sleep 
would bring him dreams less rich than the ones he 
enjoyed in his wakeful hours. 

And what was Mildred thinking of? 
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RS. HAMLIN, Mildred’s landlady, at Doughty 

Street, who had now known Mildred inti- 
mately for over seven years, was to receive a surprise 
at last. Hundreds of times she had seen Mildred 
go out in the evening, but she had never known her 
once to return home before midnight. So that when 
Mildred came home before eleven o’clock, after 
having dined out with Dr. Michael, Mrs. Hamlin 
was not only surprised, but she became very much 
alarmed, and she scarcely gave Mildred time to 
reach her room before she was there herself and 
knocking gently at her door. 

‘Come in, Mrs. Hamlin,’ cried Mildred, cheer- 
fully, for she guessed who it was. The two women 
had become very fond of each other by this time, and 
they had tested each other’s kindness by practical 
illustrations. For instance, at the beginning, when 
Mildred was friendly with the Chandlers she had 
been too generous with her income, and was not 
able to pay her rent at the end of the week. But her 
landlady had only laughed, and simply said — ‘Pay 
when you can, my dear.’ Mildred became less 
friendly with the Chandlers, and had not been in the 
same position since. 

Mrs. Hamlin had had trouble, too, and Mildred 
had come to the rescue without hesitation. Dis- 
honest people had taken her furnished rooms and 
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decamped at a moment’s notice, owing her a month’s 
rentor more. This was very serious for Mrs. Hamlin 
for, although she owned the house she lived in, she 
still had to pay heavy rates and taxes. But Mildred 
had put matters right; and the two women, having 
tested each other in this way, had now become the 
best of friends. As far as Mrs. Hamlin was con- 
cerned, they would have been more like mother and 
daughter, if Mildred’s curious shyness at any display . 
of sentiment had not prevented it. 

As soon as Mrs. Hamlin had Mildred’s per- 
mission to enter, she pushed the door open and 
walked in. ‘Can I do anything for you before I go 
to bed?’ she asked. 

“No, thank you,’ answered Mildred — ‘I am going 
to bed myself, immediately.’ 

‘It is so unusual of you to come home so early,’ 
laughed Mrs. Hamlin, ‘that I thought you might 
be ill.’ 

‘Perhaps I am,’ said Mildred, laughing herself — 
‘for I have just accepted a proposal of marriage.’ 

Mrs. Hamlin turned rather pale, when she heard 
this, for she did not like the idea of parting from 
Mildred. ‘Won’t you tell me all about it?’ she asked 
quietly, and very seriously. 

‘I knew you would be curious,’ said Mildred, 
taking Mrs. Hamlin by the two shoulders and 
pushing her into a chair. 
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In a few moments she had told her landlady all 
about it, and sat waiting to hear her opinion, which 
was not long in coming. 

‘Mildred,’ began Mrs. Hamlin, speaking in a 
very serious voice, ‘I hope you are not going to mix 
the two lives together, the domestic life and the 
Bohemian. Ifyou do, my dear, your second marriage 
will be as much of a failure as your first. But if you 
are going to lead a changed life, by thinking more 
of your home than of dancing and night-clubs — I 
don’t see what can prevent you from being happy.’ 

When Mildred had first gone to live at Doughty 
Street, she had caused something of a sensation, 
which was not altogether pleasant. For instance, 
the neighbours soon found out whose steps it was 
that were heard coming home at any hour in the 
early morning, and their gossip was not very favour- 
able to Mildred’s reputation. Some of these un- 
pleasant stories came to the ears of Mrs. Hamlin, 
who of course had to counteract them by something 
of her own. The end of it was that Mildred was 
reputed to be a real lady with a private income, and 
that the only thing that could be said against her 
was that she was ‘dancing mad.’ 

Mrs. Hamlin had told Mildred something about 
this, but as she did not want to offend her and had 
every trust in her innocence, she had treated the 
matter lightly and with a little humour. However, 
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she was more serious now, when she heard that 
Mildred was about to marry again. She knew that, 
unless Mildred sacrificed some of her love for danc- 
ing, there was not the least prospect of her making a 
good home for a busy man, such as a doctor would 
be. 

“Yes,’ said Mildred, in answer to Mrs. Hamlin — 
“Yes, Iam going to give up dancing altogether and 
lead a quiet life at home. There are several ways 
of enjoying life and, up to the present, I have only 
tried one.’ 

Soon after this the two women parted for the 
night. Mildred had been very unhappy of late, and 
she had often gone to a dance to escape a feeling of 
loneliness, and not for the love of dancing. Some- 
times, when she was alone in herroom at night, she 
moaned aloud, without knowing it; her heart was 
desolate, and she could do nothing to help it. She 
almost dreaded to go to bed early, because of a 
strange experience which came to her in the early 
morning. She would suddenly awake, her mind all 
alert and sleepless. And then for hours she would 
go over her past life, thinking of all the unkind 
things that had been said to her, of Norman’s 
action in throwing her off, his terrible silence for all 
these years—she would go over all this, until she 
sobbed and almost cried aloud for help, thinking she 
was going mad. 
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But on the present occasion it was not Mildred 
who sobbed and moaned — it was the other woman. 
For Mrs. Hamlin, having no children of her own, 
did not know how she could live without Mildred 
after all these years of unbroken friendship. There 
was less than twenty years’ difference in their lives, 
but the manner of her simple life made Mrs. Hamlin 
a mother and Mildred the wild and wilful child. 
The consequence of this was that the older woman 
was losing a dear friend — her only friend, in fact — 
and suffered accordingly; while Mildred, with the 
prospect of a new life, was happier than she had been 
for a long time past. 

The marriage of Mildred and Dr. Michael was 
not much more than a business transaction, and was 
done quietly at a Registry Office. They had both 
been married before and did all they could to avoid 
the subject of love. The portrait of his dead wife — 
who had been no more than a girl— was hanging 
above his fireplace; and in the presence of that 
portrait all he could do to another woman was to 
speak kindly to her and smile. As far as that room 
was concerned, the man was always in the presence 
of his first and only love, and to kiss or cuddle 
another woman under those dead eyes would have 
been a sacrilege. 

Mildred had not been married many hours before 
she began to feel uncomfortable, in spite of her 
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knowledge that her second husband was a good man 
anda gentleman. For in its way that portrait was just 
as strange as the wooden idol at Highgate, that had 
leered at her misfortune, and whose eyes looked 
everywhere. Whether the girl appeared as fragile 
and ethereal in life as her portrait suggested, or the 
artist, with an instinct of her approaching death, had 
tried to paint more of her spirit than her body — 
whatever it was, she could not say. All she knew 
was that the thing had a spiritual look that frightened 
her, and made her regard her second husband as 
anything butalover. Not only that, but this was the 
presiding genius; and she imagined Dr. Michael 
looking at this, his saintly love, for consolation, no 
matter what happened. And she asked herself — 
‘Of what use am I; who wants my love or comfort?’ 
To do Dr. Michael justice, he never once men- 
tioned his first wife, no matter how often he looked 
at her portrait. Once or twice, when Mildred had 
surprised him in the act of looking at it, he had said 
something about it as a fine work of art by a man 
comparatively unknown; but he did not say how it 
stood as a true likeness, and avoided her personality. 
In fact, Dr. Michael had not even mentioned her 
name, and she was still to hear it for the first time. 
However, she was not very curious on this point. 
For the first two or three weeks of their marriage 
things went along quietly. Mildred had given up 
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her night-clubs and dancing, and spent all her 
evenings at home. But she could only cure herself 
of this complaint by taking on with another, which 
was probably worse —she took to drugs; so that 
every time her husband was called away to attend 
a sick patient, Mildred went to the bottle for a little 
consolation. Under these conditions, she often went 
to sleep when her husband was reading something 
out of a book or newspaper which he thought might 
be of interest to her. This he often did, doing his 
best to make her happy, and not feeling very confi- 
dent of success. 

One evening, when Dr. Michael was sitting 
quietly at the table, trying to work out a difficult 
chess problem, he could not help noticing that 
Mildred kept on yawning, and remarked — ‘Is your 
book dull, Mildred?’ 

‘No,’ answered Mildred, not thinking that her 
husband had seen her yawn — ‘No, it is quite inter- 
esting.’ 

Dr. Michael did not say ‘Why are you yawning, 
then?’ he simply said—‘Mildred, you must not 
stay at home so much. You have not been to a dance 
since we have been married, and I am sorry you have 
given them up altogether.’ 

‘Ho, ho!’ laughed Mildred — ‘you want to get rid 
of me already, to make way for another woman.’ 

Dr. Michael gave no answer to this; he only 
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smiled a little sadly, with a slight glance at the por- 
trait above his mantelpiece. Mildred saw the glance 
and was vexed. How she wished her husband had 
more devil in him and, in spite of the portrait on the 
wall, had seized hold of her almost roughly and 
smothered her with kisses. Norman would have 
done it, if she had only given up her false friends, 
her night-clubs and dancing, as she had done now. 
But it was too late to think of that, and she had to 
make the best of her present life. 

‘If I ever start that kind of life again,’ said 
Mildred, smiling, and continuing the subject of 
dancing, “you will have to send a very good Pied 
Piper to bring me back home, far better than the 
one that keeps me away.’ 

Dr. Michael had it on the end of his tongue to 
say that his Pied Piper would be Love, but he did 
not say it. As we have said, the word ‘love’ was 
never mentioned by this strange couple, because 
they both knew that it would not be sincere and 
honest. Their strongest bond was friendship, and 
their only object in marrying was to console each other 
for alove that disappointed them in the past, brought 
about by death and an absence that was worse. 

But Dr. Michael’s suggestion that Mildred 
should not stay at home so much did bear fruit after 
all, although it was not in the way that he expected. 
For instance, although Mildred was always home 
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at night, yet, for all that, in the day she was out 
nearly all the time. Dr. Michael was amused at 
this, thinking that she was out sightseeing. It 
amused him to think that after a number of years 
in London Mildred had suddenly become aware 
of its beauty and interest, and was now seeing a 
number of well-known things for the first time. He 
was very pleased to think that this had happened 
now, when her new home was beginning to bore 
her and she needed some kind of excitement. So 
he encouraged her daily absence with the mention 
of big and little parks, historical houses and old 
squares, all within the City’s boundaries. 

But, in spite of all these daily rambles, Mildred 
was never out at meal-time, with the possible excep- 
tion of tea; and Dr. Michael had the satisfaction of 
enjoying at least three meals a day with his wife. 
After dinner she remained at home, reading; and 
sometimes her husband thought it was only an 
excuse for her silence, when she was thinking 
deeply on more personal matters, and the book was 
only an object on which she could fix her eyes to 
avoid his. Once or twice he had questioned her as 
to where she had been and what she had seen, and 
her only answer had been—‘Oh, just for a nice 
walk.’ At last he came to the conclusion that she 
was doing what thousands of other women were 
doing every day of their lives— walking about in 
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fashionable shopping centres and gazing into the 
shop windows. However, he did not notice that 
Mildred made any purchases, in spite of her private 
income. For all her rambles, she had nothing of 
interest to show in the way Ee a trinket, an uncom- 
mon fur, or a piece of household decoration; as far 
as he vee But that did not matter—she was 
leading a healthy life and enjoying herself, and 
Dr. Michael was satisfied. 

If Dr. Michael had followed his wife on one of 
her rambles he would have been surprised indeed. 
He would have found that her one and only haunt 
was Fleet Street, opposite Johnson’s Court; and all 
she did was to stand there watching the people that 
went in and out hour after hour. She was not 
interested in the shops, neither did she pay any 
attention to the dresses of her own sex—her one 
object, it seems, was to look into the faces of men. 
And when she lost sight of the court, owing to the 
great number of vehicles that were continually 
passing to and fro, she still looked up and down her 
side of the street to see what kind of men were about 
to pass her by. There was hardly a man who passed, 
and saw her restless eyes, who did not say to himself 
— ‘This lady is waiting anxiously for her lover.’ It 
was here that Mildred was to be seen every morning 
after breakfast; and to this one spot she came again 
soon after her midday meal at home. And when she 
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was not home for tea, she either had it here, in a 
tea-shop, or did without it altogether. 

What attraction could Mildred find in a place 
like this? It could not have been its noise and bustle; 
and, as she was not a great lover of literature, it 
could not have been because of its literary associa- 
tions. It was hardly likely that she knew the name 
of the insignificant little court across the way; and 
if she had, it would have been just as possible that she 
would not have thought of old Dr. Johnson. What- 
ever the attraction was, it must have been a strong 
one, for every day Mildred made herself a nuisance 
to busy people by walking up and down in front 
of Johnson’s Court. 

When this had gone on for over two weeks, 
Mildred gave way to despair. Not only that, but 
the same people, passing her there day after day, 
began to look at her with familiarity. She began to 
think that she must be talked of as a mystery, 
although she was too well-dressed and ladylike to 
be treated with any disrespect. This thought so 
played on her mind that she decided at last to run 
up to Highgate and see the Beresfords, whom she 
had not seen for years. 

The Beresfords were still the same happy couple, 
and they still sharpened their wits on each other in 
the old harmless way. In appearance they had grown 
much stouter, which seemed to prove that they had 
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not worried each other much. They had not seen 
Mildred for over two years, and then they had only 
paid their visit to inquire about Norman, without 
any question of herself. It was quite apparent that 
their only interest in Mildred was to find out what 
had become of her husband. They had nothing 
serious to say against Mildred, otherwise they would 
not have gone to see her at all. She had not been a 
good wife, it is true; but she had not been a dis- 
grace, and they had never once heard her name 
associated with another man. 

So that when Mildred reached Highgate and sent 
in her name, the Beresfords received her with as 
much friendly feeling as they could honestly feel. 
Not only that, but their first thought was of Norman, 
and they were curious to know if she was the bearer 
of news, whether it was of life or death. 

“Have you seen Norman?’ asked Mildred at once, 
as soon as she had taken a seat. 

‘No,’ answered the Beresfords, simultaneously; 
‘have your’ 

‘Unless I am very much mistaken,’ began Muil- 
dred, excitedly, ‘I saw him in Fleet Street the 
other day, but he turned into a narrow court and 
disappeared. I could not follow him quick enough, 
and lost sight of him almost immediately. If you 
hear from him, will you drop me a line? I must be 
going at once.’ 
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With these words, Mildred gave them her old 
address at Doughty Street and left. The next 
moment she was on her way to the same old address, 
to prepare Mrs. Hamlin, her late landlady, for what 
might happen. If a letter came for her she would 
like to have it forwarded to her address at Kenning- 
ton. But if there was a personal call, Mrs. Hamlin 
must not give her Kennington address, but make an 
appointment for Doughty Street, which Mildred 
would keep. But the most important of all was that 
her second marriage must be kept a secret. Mrs. 
Hamlin entered into these schemes with enthusiasm, 
for she would do anything to see more of Mildred. 
Could she entertain a little hope that something 
would happen to bring Mildred back under her 


roof again? 
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A we have said, in a few days Norman had 
reached Baltimore, going by the way of St. 
Louis and Chicago. As soon as he was at the last- 
mentioned place he found travelling comparatively 
easy, without a question of money. For there 
appeared to be a strange superstition among the 
brakesmen on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad — 
that if any of their trains did not carry one or two 
earth-wanderers, called hobos, it would bring bad 
luck. Hobos were therefore encouraged to ride, 
free of charge, and they were looked for in the same 
way as superstitious sailors look for rats on board a 
ship. This superstition was still strong, in spite of 
the fact that one train, which had carried over sixty 
hobos at one time, had jumped the rails and plunged 
down the side of a steep mountain, killing or severely 
injuring almost every man on board. Perhaps the 
trainsmen had been too ambitious in carrying so 
many hobos, and suffered accordingly; in the same 
way as sailors, when rats are numerous enough to 
be a horrible plague. 

There were two cattlemen’s offices in Baltimore, 
but Norman was not long in finding the one he 
wanted. One office shipped niggers as well as white 
men, but the other dealt with white men only, and 
Norman preferred the latter. But when he reached 
the house, he saw at once that some serious trouble 
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was going on, and hesitated before he entered. Two 
rough-looking fellows were bringing out another, 
who was holding half a shirt to his face, saturated 
with blood. ‘They are taking that man to the 
hospital,’ thought Norman, standing back and wait- 
ing to see what would follow. 

Norman did not have long to wait, for the next 
moment two other men appeared, one being a well- 
dressed man, apparently the master shipper, and 
the other a shabby-looking fellow like the ones that 
had just gone. And the master shipper was holding 
the other by the shoulder with his left hand and 
pushing him along, while his right hand was point- 
ing a revolver at the other’s head. The shabby- 
looking man had a thin, hard and cruel face; and 
when he was out in the open street and released, he 
looked more like a devil than a human being. But 
he soon slunk off when he saw the shipper’s deter- 
mined look—the large, black and blazing eyes, 
without a question of the loaded revolver. Not only 
that, but the moral effect was bad for him too: he 
could not forget the shipper’s social superiority 
and his position of authority. 

When the shipper had gone back to the office, 
Norman still stood waiting, for he did not care to 
speak on business matters to a man who was very 
much annoyed and irritated. So he stood there, 
looking after the man who had been so firmly 
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ejected. It was then that he saw, for the first time, 
that the man had a spiked hand. Norman could 
just see a sharp spike gleaming white for about two 
inches below the man’s sleeve. However, this was 
only in evidence for a few seconds, for the man 
quickly treated it as a concealed weapon, and walked 
away with it hidden in the side-pocket of his coat. 

Norman waited for about half an hour, and then 
entered the Cattlemen’s Office. In the passage, just 
inside the front door, he saw another door, at which 
he knocked. This door opened almost immediately ; 
but when it was wide open, Norman saw a well- 
dressed man standing away back in the centre of the 
room and facing him with a large revolver in his 
right hand. This was the shipper, thinking appar- 
ently that the spike-handed man had come back for 
more trouble. Norman, pretending not to be aware 
of this threatening attitude, and being a master of 
his emotions, began to explain his visit. The shipper, 
being another master of emotion, and a brave man, 
immediately placed his revolver on a mantelpiece 
and came forward. 

‘The ships are few, and the office is full of waiting 
men,’ he answered, to Norman’s question as to 
whether there was any chance of working his way 
with cattle across the Atlantic. 

‘Some of the men have been waiting for two or 
three weeks,’ he continued; ‘but if you can find room 
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to sleep in any part of the house, you can stay here 
and wait. It is all bare boards, but the place is not 
cold, with the breath of so many sleepers. The 
Frogmore sails on Monday and the Minniesota on 
Saturday, but I can promise nothing definitively.’ 

With these words he motioned to some stairs 
about half-way down the passage, and closed the door. 
From this Norman understood that he was at liberty 
to go upstairs and wait, where he would probably 
find a number of other men in the same position. 

When Norman arrived upstairs he found several 
small rooms, and they were all full of men who were 
waiting a chance to ship with cattle. However, it was 
not long before he discovered that a large number of 
these men were professional beggars, who were in 
no great hurry to leave a city that was kind and 
generous. In the matter of food they were doing 
well, and they only needed the use of the Cattle- 
men’s Office as a shelter at night and a place of rest 
between meals. For that reason, these cattlemen 
no sooner heard that a crew would be wanted in an 
hour or more than they at once left the premises 
and absented themselves until the danger was over. 
As soon as Norman discovered this, from some 
remarks he heard, he had more confidence in his 
chance of getting a ship before long. 

Norman soon found out, in conversation with one 
of the cattlemen, what had happened in the previous 
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hour. The man with the spiked hand had become 
quarrelsome and ran amok. He had scattered them 
all like sheep, right from the beginning, when he 
had suddenly and quickly jabbed his spike into 
another man’s face. ‘Even Danny Quarles ran out 
of the room in fear of his life,’ said this cattleman, 
pointing to a man at the other end of the.room. 
When Norman heard this, he at once became 
interested in the question—‘Who and what was 
Danny Quarles?’ 

In the course of conversation Norman soon learnt 
that Danny Quarles was a fighting-man; not the usual 
bully, who relies on sheer strength and courage, but 
a man of some science. His title to fame was not in 
a threatening tongue, but came from an action in 
which he had distinguished himself in a remarkable 
manner. Three years before this he had stood up 
for four rounds against the world’s champion, and 
had not been knocked out. The latter had been on 
a tour, and offered five hundred dollars (£100) to 
any man who could stand up against him for four 
rounds. Danny Quarles had managed to do this, by 
hook or crook, but without seriously infringing any 
of the rules of boxing, and won the money. A man 
who could do this against a trained champion was 
not to be despised by the ordinary man, and it cer- 
tainly looked as if Danny Quarles had nothing to 
fear in the Cattlemen’s Office. 
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Norman began to study this man, and the result 
surprised him. For although he saw no beauty in a 
snub nose, two very small eyes, and a little head on 
big, round shoulders, without much sign of a neck, 
yet, for all that, he could not help being charmed 
by the man’s boyish spirit, which seemed to fill him 
with irrepressible laughter. He noticed this in par- 
ticular when Danny suddenly caught hold of a man 
and, twirling him over his back, like an unresisting 
bag of flour, placed him on his feet again, without 
doing the man the least injury. Norman began to 
wonder how much this feat was due to Danny’s 
strength, and how much was due to the other’s funk 
in finding himself in the hands of a great fighter. 
And every time Danny did this his little eyes 
twinkled to half their usual size, and he laughed until 
his face was all bumps and hollows. The more Nor- 
man studied Danny Quarles, the more he liked him; 
but of one thing he was afraid. For instance, sup- 
pose Danny caught hold of him in the same way, 
expecting to do the same thing, must he —- Norman 
—allow him to do it? No, he could not allow this 
liberty. But if he did not allow it, who knows what 
kind of devil, dangerous and cruel, would not have 
possessed the man’s spirit and made him evil and 
nasty. However, although Danny had passed Nor- 
man several times as he walked up and down the’ 
room, and had looked at him too, he made no attempt 
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to lay his hands on him. Perhaps Danny thought it 
would not be a proper and decent thing to do these 
tricks to a stranger; and perhaps he thought that 
the stranger was not the kind of man to enjoy it; and, 
being a fine fellow in his way, he did not want to insult 
him. Perhaps, after looking at Norman seriously on 
one or two occasions, Danny thought to hold him in 
reserve for another purpose. The latter was probably 
the case, as will be seen at the end of this chapter. 

Norman did not have to wait long for a ship. On 
the fourth morning, when he and several others 
were in the Cattlemen’s Office, the shipper came 
upstairs in a great hurry, and said—‘I want a few 
of you men to go to the yards and rope cattle. You 
go, for one,’ he continued, pointing to Norman. He 
then motioned to Danny Quarles and two or three 
others, and then left, with the injunction that they 
must go aiaediately, 

Norman did not know whether to regard this as 
a particular mark of favour or not. For instance, he 
was standing on top of the stairs at the time, and 
was the first man the shipper came to, and perhaps 
he was chosen on that account. Whatever it was, 
away they went, led by Danny Quarles, who was 
quick to show his authority. As he seemed to know 
the way to the yards, and no doubt had experience 
in roping cattle, the others had no option than to 
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Roping cattle was quite a simple matter, apart 
from its danger, and only consisted of two or three 
movements, which anyone could learn from a single 
practical illustration. The cattle were driven into a 
long, narrow, wooden shute which, when closed at 
the ends, restricted their movements and prevented 
them from running amok. The only danger was 
that they might lift their heads suddenly and wildly 
when a man was in the act of attaching the rope to 
their necks, and horn him in the neck or face. But 
if a man only bore this in mind, it required neither 
strength nor skill. As soon as one lot of cattle was 
roped, the end of the shute was opened and they 
were driven out, to make room for another lot to be 
served likewise. As Danny Quarles appeared to be 
the only man who had had this experience, he 
showed the others how to do it. 

The Foreman, who was to cross the Atlantic in 
charge of all these cattle — about eight hundred head 
— was in the yards at the time, and noticed one thing 
in particular — that two of the cattlemen were good 
workers and handled the wild cattle with speed and 
dexterity. He was so struck with this that, when he 
got back to the Cattlemen’s Office, he asked the 
shipper to allow those two men to sail with him on 
the Minniesota that evening, in spite of others who 
might have been waiting for a longer period. He 
asked this as a favour, and the shipper, not caring 
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who the men were, so long as he could supply the 
number that was wanted, promised to do so. He 
even went upstairs at once and, motioning to Danny 
Quarles and Norman to follow him, led them into 
the Office and signed them on in the presence of the 
Foreman, to sail that evening for England on the 
Minniesota. 

That same evening Norman, with a number of 
other cattlemen, was on board ship, waiting for the 
live stock to be driven on board. The dock hands 
had already loaded the dead cargo and were now 
ready for the cattle, some of the beasts being wild 
and frightened by the noise and shouts of the drivers. 
However, with the exception of one cattleman, who 
had his ribs crushed by a wild steer and had to be 
taken back on shore—with this exception, every- 
thing went all right. The cattle were quickly driven 
into place and each one secured by a short, strong 
rope; and, being side by side and close together, 
they had no room to be wild and dangerous. After 
this the cattlemen had no more to do until morning, 
and the ship had already left her moorings and was 
steaming down the river slowly, and towards the 
great salt sea. 

The cattle were in charge of a Foreman, who was _ 
paid well for his job. He was assisted by two paid 
men who, being professional cattlemen, were also 
well paid. But Norman, Danny Quarles and others, 
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only being occasional cattlemen, or perhaps without 
any experience at all, received no more than a few 
shillings each for the trip, and were called cattle- 
stiffs, in derision. However, as no cattle were 
shipped from England on the return voyage, they 
had nothing to do but to eat and sleep, and, because 
of this, the ship’s crew held them in no great favour. 
For some of the cattlemen were not satisfied to do 
nothing but eat and sleep, and found time to do a 
great deal of mischief. Most of this mischief centred 
around the galley, of course, which the idle cattle- 
men passed and repassed at all hours of the day, 
in the hope of snatching a meat-pie or a foot or two 
of sausage when the cook had his back turned. In 
fact, the cry of ‘Stop thief’ was heard far oftener than 
the cry of the look-out when he sighted a strange 
ship on the starboard or port side. 

Early the next morning the Foreman ordered all 
the cattlemen on deck to attend to the cattle, which 
were to receive water once a day —as much as they 
could drink ~and to be fed twice. The pens had to 
be cleaned every day and the refuse thrown over- 
board. As soon as they were all on deck the Foreman 
at once chose Norman as a leader, saying — ‘When 
the men are wanted, see that they come,’ meaning 
the stiffs, of course, and not the two paid men. One 
of these men had charge of the cattle on the star- 
board side, and the other attended to the port 
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side. These two men had their own quarters, 
and did not sleep in the forecastle with the cattle- 
stiffs. 

Norman did not like to have this particular 
favour, thinking that the other cattlemen would 
resent it, especially Danny Quarles. The only 
reason he could give for having this distinction 
thrust upon him was that the Foreman had thought 
he was big enough and strong enough to be in 
authority, and was too serious a man to be laughed 
at and scorned. From this it was obvious that 
neither the Foreman nor his two paid men could 
have any knowledge of Danny Quarles, and how he 
had stood up for four rounds against the world’s 
champion. Neither did Danny want them to know 
it, as he preferred to be a strong man in secret, so 
that he could surprise people when he thought fit. 
In fact, no one, with the exception of the one cattle- 
man who had given this information to Norman, 
seemed to know anything about it; and Danny — the 
most dangerous man on the ship — kept the secret 
to himself, without having the least suspicion of 
Norman’s knowledge. 

Now as Norman was no better than the other men, 
not getting any more money for the trip, he could 
not see why he should make himself disliked by 
dictation to them, even in the mildest way. So when 
the time came for attending to the cattle, he simply 
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said — ‘Come on, boys, let us get the thing done; 
it won’t take us long.’ 

With these few quiet words he left the forecastle, 
not troubling his head whether the men followed 
him or not. But on these occasions Danny, with his 
little twinkling eyes and his laughing lips, would 
always have something sarcastic to say, such as, 
‘Aye, aye, sir,’ or, “Now, all you bloody stiffs, obey 
the Captain!’ 

On one occasion, when it was time to go up on 
deck, Danny, taking the words out of Norman’s 
mouth, suddenly leapt to the foot of the gangway 
and shouted — ‘Time, boys, time,’ leaving Norman 
and the others to follow up the forecastle steps. As 
soon as they were all on deck, he looked at Norman 
with a strange smile. But when he saw Norman’s 
amused expression, his little eyes twinkled more 
than ever, and he laughed like a small boy. All this 
was a mystery to Norman, and he did not know 
what Danny’s intentions were. It was quite certain 
that the man was trying his patience, and yet 
Norman was just as certain of another thing — that 
Danny Quarles did not dislike him. 

When the Minniesota had been at sea for four days, 
and Norman and others were on deck to feed the 
cattle, the Foreman, noticing the absence of Danny 
Quarles, said in an angry voice, speaking to Norman 
—‘Go and pullthe fellow out by the scruff of his neck!’ 
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‘I would rather you did that yourself,’ answered 
Norman, quietly. But these words were hardly said 
when they both noticed Danny Quarles standing at 
their side, and who must have heard all that was 
said. But what a change was inthe man! He was no 
longer in a slouched attitude, with his long arms 
lying listlessly at his sides. He was now standing 
erect, with his two arms stiff and straight; and 
instead of his eyes having a merry twinkle, they had 
something of a sleepy stare, like all creatures that are 
born fighters to the death. The Foreman said no 
more, and the next moment Danny was doing his 
own bit of work with the others, but with no attempt 
to make up for his lost time. In a few moments 
after this Danny turned to Norman with his usual 
merry look, and said—‘When that man told you 
to take me by the scruff of the neck, he gave you 
very bad advice, my boy. But if you ever care to 
take that liberty with me, we shall become the best 
of friends, no matter which of us proves himself to 
be the best man with his fists.” Norman made no 
answer to this, and they both went on with their 
work without another word. 

In about twelve days the ship reached Deptford, 
with the loss of one beast out of eight hundred. As 
soon as the cattle had been driven on shore, one of 
the cattlemen, who knew the way, led the others to a 
public-house called Peter the Great, where they were 
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to be paid for their services. When they got there 
the agent had already arrived, and in a few minutes 
they were all paid and spending some of their money 
at the bar. 

Now as these cattlemen were accustomed to 
drinking light lager-beer, which they could drink 
all day without becoming incapable, it will not be 
surprising to hear that two or three glasses of our 
strong English ale took effect on them in a very 
short time. Norman, who saw this, and thought he 
would give them a little kindly advice before he left 
them for good — seeing that he had no intention of 
going back to America — suggested that they should 
see some of the sights of London, and led the way 
out of the house. But Danny Quarles insisted on 
Norman having a drink with him, and they returned 
to the bar for that purpose. 

‘Listen to me,’ began Danny Quarles, in a low, 
quiet voice — ‘I want to fight you, and that’s all the 
trouble. These other fellows,’ he continued, with a 
motion to the other cattlemen, ‘are of no use to me, 
as I could take them all one after the other, before 
breakfast, and then do a day’s work. But you are 
different; for I can tell by your eyes and mouth, and 
every movement you make, that you are worth 
fighting. I have always thought so, from the first 
time I saw you at the Cattlemen’s Office.’ 

‘But I thought we were the best of friends,’ 
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answered Norman, uneasily, ‘and I am sorry you 
dislike me.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ Danny interrupted quickly, ‘I don’t 
dislike you at all. To be honest with you, I will go 
so far as to say that I like you as much as any man 
I have ever met; and if you can give me a good 
thrashing I shall probably like you even ‘better.’ 

Norman looked hard at Danny’s face, but could 
not say the man was drunk. The only effect the 
drink had had on Danny was to make him look sober, 
for when he was sober his merry eyes and voice 
always gave the impression that he was drunk. But, 
leaving drink out of the question, it was quite 
certain that none of the others had the least sus- 
picion of what the two men were talking about, not 
having heard one word of anger or a raised voice. 

“Won’t you oblige me with one or two rounds?’ 
asked Danny, plaintively, as he followed Norman 
towards the door. ‘Although I am a fighting man, 
think not that I will take advantage if you prove 
to be a bad match.’ 

The next moment they were in the street, and 
Danny, coming to a halt, held out his jaw, saying — 
‘There you are, slap that, to begin with.’ 

Danny, seeing that Norman did not take advant- 
age of this invitation, then began to lurch against 
‘him in such a way that Norman either had to retreat 
or push him back. He did the latter, for by this time 
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he had lost something of his patience. This was the 
signal for a fight, for the next moment Danny 
slapped Norman’s face sharply with his open hand, 
which Norman returned with a blow in the chest 
with his clenched fist. Right on top of this there 
came a serious exchange of blows, with neither man 
getting the advantage, until Norman, turning on 
his heels too quickly, lost his balance and fell. How- 
ever, he was on his feet again almost immediately, 
bouncing like a rubber ball, and returned to the 
attack with so much speed and decision that it was 
not long before Danny fell too, losing his balance 
from a tremendous blow. Before he could regain his 
feet, there was a hurried whisper of ‘Police!’ and, 
turning in that direction, a policeman was to be seen 
coming slowly up the street. He was in no great 
hurry, for policemen seldom regard fighting as a 
very serious crime, and prefer to reach the spot after 
the fight is over. They have an idea, too, that when 
a couple of men have a grievance against each other 
they should be allowed to fight it out, for their future 
satisfaction. 

‘Are you Satisfied now, Danny?’ asked Norman, 
holding out his hand to wish him good-bye. 

‘Yes,’ answered Danny —‘you have satisfied my 
curiosity. I always had an idea that you were a good 
fighter, and if we had parted without this trial it 
would have worried me for the rest of my life. What 
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a pity you are not going back with us on the 
Minniesota. But you'll have another drink with me, 
won't you?’ 

“No, thank you,’ said Norman, shaking the strange 
fellow by the hand, knowing by now that it was all 
a matter of sport, with no bad passion or personal 
feeling. 

“He’s the nicest fellow I have ever met,’ said 
Danny to the other cattlemen, after Norman had 
left — “and he knows the fighting game, too.’ 

By this time Norman was making his way into 
the heart of the city. 
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Vie began to despair, after searching the 
streets day after day, thinking she would never 
see Norman again. She came to the conclusion that 
it was not of much use going to Johnson’s Court, 
and that Norman had only had cause to be there on 
that particular day, and would probably never be 
seen there again. This being the case, it did not 
matter much where she went; and London, for the 
first time in her life, became a huge monstrosity that 
sprawled over half the world. Looking for one face 
among so many millions was too long a game for a 
life that was as short as hers. However, it had now 
become a habit to go out day after day; but no 
matter where she went, North, South, East or West, 
it was always with the same result — to return to her 
home in Kennington, a disappointed woman. But 
seeing that Mildred had seen Norman in the flesh, 
and as much alive as herself, it was hardly likely that 
she would ever relinquish her quest — until she knew 
for certain that he was no longer a living man. 
Even when she was at home, the same idea 
possessed her; for she spent all her time in the 
window, watching the men that passed up and down 
the road. And, seeing that their house was on a 
main road, it gave her eyes plenty to do. She even 
insisted on having certain meals in the window, in 
spite of her husband’s gentle plea for a little more 
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privacy, so that she would not miss a remote chance 
of finding Norman among the passers-by. And when 
the night had come and the curtains were drawn, 
shutting her in from the outside world, she always 
gave a deep sigh and sat in silence for an hour or 
more, trying to kindle a little hope for the morrow. 
In these days she was too serious a woman to judge 
a day by its weather, for all her days were alike 
in this—she could not find Norman anywhere, al- 
though she followed her fancy into all kinds of places, 
in every part of the city. 

Mildred often called to see her late landlady at 
Doughty Street, but it was always to hear the same 
news — that there had been no letter for her, and no 
personal calls. On one of these occasions, after a 
visit to Mrs. Hamlin, she became filled with sus- 
picion, thinking that the Beresfords were holding 
something from her. This idea no sooner possessed 
her than off she went towards Highgate, to give the 
Beresfords a surprise visit. But when she arrived, it 
was not to receive a warm welcome, although it could 
not be said that there was either rudeness or in- 
civility. Jim Beresford and his wife Nancy simply 
told her that they had neither seen Norman nor 
heard from him. They then waited quietly for her to 
go, without engaging her in conversation or inviting 
her to stay a little longer. The reason of this cold 
reception was this — they had made up their minds 
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that if Norman was really in London he would have 
come to see them. And as he had not come near 
them, they thought Mildred had been mistaken, and 
hadonlyseen some one like him. This being the case, 
they were not inclined to be any more friendly to the 
woman who had been the cause of his strange dis- 
appearance and his years of silence. There was only 
one way in which Mildred could regain their good 
opinion—it was to find her husband and make 
amends for her past folly by making him happy. 
Until this was done she was nothing to them, and 
they did not want her to think otherwise. 

In spite of this cold reception, Mildred had not yet 
done with the Beresfords. Her brain was busy with 
a thousand thoughts, and it was not long before it 
occurred to her that the Beresfords had not only seen 
Norman, but that he was actually living with them, 
and that there was a conspiracy to keep the fact to 
themselves. This gave Mildred a new idea, that 
Norman was more likely to be seen coming out or 
going into a certain house at Highgate than going 
into Johnson’s Court. She put this to the test on the 
following day, and on several days following that, 
but there was still no sign of the man she was so 
eager to meet. And when this had been going on for 
more than a week, until she feared an unexpected 
meeting with Jim Beresford or Nancy, another 
thought occurred to her which was much more 
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reasonable than the last. She had noticed, when she 
had seen Norman for that one short moment, that 
he was very poorly dressed. Probably it was this 
fact that made her all the more eager to find him, 
thinking that poverty had broken his pride, and her 
power to help him would have something to do with 
his forgiveness. 

Thinking of Norman’s poverty-stricken appear- 
ance, she began to ask herself this question: ‘Would 
he not look more prosperous than that if he was in 
personal touch with his cousins? Even if he had no 
money of his own, they would soon see that he had 
some. And if he was too proud to take their help, 
was it likely that he would have made himself known 
to them at all?’ 

The result of these new thoughts was that she 
stopped going to Highgate and running the great 
risk of meeting Jim Beresford or Nancy going in or 
out of the very house that she was watching. The 
danger was great, especially as the position of the 
house gave her very little chance to escape if she saw 
one of them coming. She also found that owing to 
the great strain on her eyes, keeping as far from the 
house as possible, she was beginning to imagine more 
than she saw; and every form she saw in the dis- 
tance began to take on a likeness either to Jim 
Beresford, Nancy, or the one she desired most. 

This searching and watching had now gone on for 
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a month and more, and Mildred still went out day 
after day in the hope of succeeding at last. For some 
strange reason she still went back to Johnson’s 
Court, in spite of her conclusion that her first sight 
of Norman in that place was an accident, and that he 
had noserious business tobethere. No doubt this was 
because sentiment had become stronger than common 
sense, and the place had become sacred to her. 

However, that she had done right in making 
Ludgate Circus a special haunt will be seen from 
what follows. 

One evening, when she had had her tea out and 
was returning in time for dinner, she decided to walk 
over Blackfriars Bridge and take a bus from the 
other side. She could have walked all the way home 
to Kennington, and still been in plenty of time for 
dinner, so that there was no great hurry to get there. 
And it was while she was on the bridge, watching 
the male forms that passed her on either side, that she 
suddenly saw the man she was looking for. There he 
was for certain, on the other side of the bridge, and 
going the same way as herself. For some time past 
her eyes had been playing her false tricks, and it was 
very difficult to believe in their honesty; and for that 
reason she closed them for a moment and then 
opened them, to test their strength. Yes, it was 
Norman himself, swinging along in the same proud 
and easy manner, and looking no older than when 
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they had last seen each other. The only difference 
was in his clothes, which were none too good. How- 
ever, the man walked with a proud, unconquered 
spirit, and did not seem to be conscious of the rags 
that covered his flesh. Mildred was amazed at his 
youthful appearance, and began to think of her own 
grey hairs. If she spoke to him, what answer would 
he make? If he was hard and unforgiving, would he 
turn on her bitterly with the words — ‘Go away, you 
old hag!’ No, Norman was not a blackguard of 
words, however hard and unforgiving he might be 
in a quiet way. 

Norman was not walking very fast, but his long 
strides and his indifference to passing things gave 
her feet plenty to do to keep him at a safe distance, 
without losing him altogether. Being a woman, she 
had no fear of being recognized, seeing that she was 
dressed in an entirely different way from what Nor- 
man would remember her by, and his impression 
would be over seven years old. She knew that 
women, by simply changing their hats, could often 
change their entire looks, especially as far as men 
were concerned. Her one object at the present time 
was to find out where Norman lived, and where he 
could be found when wanted. 

It was with great difficulty that Mildred kept 
Norman in sight, owing to the number of vehicles 
that were crossing the bridge. This being the case, 
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she was no sooner over the other side than she 
crossed the road, so as to be behind him. In doing 
this she lost time and allowed Norman to increase 
the distance between them. However, by walking 
faster than she had ever walked before, she was 
enabled before long to keep close behind him, with 
no more fear of losing him in the crowd. She began 
to wonder how long this would last, whether Norman 
was walking home or away from it, and what the end 
of it all would be. It was quite obvious that he had 
an object in view, for up to the present he had not 
turned his head, either one way or the other. If he 
had seen anything at all, it must have been from the 
corner of his eyes; and nothing he saw had interested 
him enough to make him turn his head for a fuller 
look. 

At last they were clear of the bridge, and were 
walking down the Blackfriars Road, having just 
passed the New Cut. The next moment Norman 
turned suddenly on his heels and ran up a flight of 
stone steps, and was out of sight immediately. This 
was done so unexpectedly that Mildred was taken 
by surprise and stood staring into the open doorway 
for a considerable time, not realizing the danger of 
drawing people’s attention, and being confronted by 
Norman’s reappearance. However, she thought of 
this at last and moved a little farther off, with the 
intention of coming back to inspect the house at her 
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leisure, to see what class of house it was. It was not 
long before this was done, and she saw that the house 
Norman had entered was only one of a number of 
others; and they all had a sign above the door, say- 
ing — ‘Lodgings for Single Men, 64. per Night.’ 
They had been fine houses in their day, for the better 
classes, but owing to the rapid growth of London 
they had lost their character, and now entertained 
the poorest men instead of the richest. 

Mildred waited a little longer, but as Norman did 
not appear again, she came to the conclusion that 
that house was his home. This was all she wanted 
to know at present, and she could now go home 
satisfied. She made a note of the number of the 
house, which was so much like the others that she 
_ might make a mistake. And, in case Norman should 
be under an assumed name, she had taken particular 
notice of his clothes, so that she could give a good 
description of the man she wanted to see. Being 
satisfied with her day’s experience, she returned 
home to dine with her second husband. 

The following morning, soon after breakfast, Mil- 
dred was back in the Blackfriars Road; but although 
she watched a certain house until Big Ben struck 
twelve, she still saw no sign of Norman. He was not 
among the several men who went in and out, and 
Mildred began to think he must have gone out early. 
So she returned to Kennington for her midday meal 
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with her second husband, with the intention of re- 
turning to her watch in the afternoon. The position 
she had taken up was very favourable for her purpose, 
for it happened to be a stopping-place for all the 
trams and buses, and people took no notice of others 
who stood waiting about or taking short walks to 
and fro. However, this is not quite correct, for there 
was certainly one man who took notice of a good 
many things. And among the many things that this 
man noticed was that Mildred had been there all 
the afternoon, and still let the buses and trams come 
and go without making any attempt to take one. 

‘Excuse me,’ said this man at last, approaching 
Mildred, ‘you have been a very long time waiting 
for a tram or bus; where do you want to go—can | 
help you?’ 

‘I am waiting for some one,’ answered Mildred, 
uneasily, finding herself confronted by a policeman. 

‘I thought so,’ exclaimed the policeman, with a 
touch of sarcasm, as he looked Mildred up and down 
and noticed. her fine clothes—‘I thought so; you 
don’t want a common man with a briar pipe, do you? 
You are waiting to find one who is smoking a cigar; 
but you ought to be in Piccadilly for that, and not in 
the Blackfriars Road.’ 

‘How dare you talk to me in that way!’ cried 
Mildred, looking the fellow sternly in the face. 

The only answer the policeman made to this was 
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to take her by the shoulder, giving her a rough shove, 
and telling her to move on. 

Mildred was quick to see the horror of her posi- 
tion and decided to get away from the place a8 soon 
as possible. She knew how impossible it was to prove 
her innocence without creating a scandal for herself 
and others; and it was no use to argue with a police- 
man who, it was quite evident, would be only too 
glad of an excuse to arrest her. At this time the 
Police, in their war against prostitution, had made 
quite a number of serious mistakes in interfering 
with respectable married women, and some of these 
cases had not escaped Mildred’s notice when she 
had been reading the daily papers. And as these 
policemen were only mildly reprimanded for being 
too zealous in doing their duty, the cases caused 
more uneasiness among respectable women than 
their privileged accusers. 

After this unpleasant experience Mildred re- 
turned home, and arrived just in time to have tea 
with her second husband. This was an agreeable 
surprise to Dr. Michael, but he was still more 
delighted when he heard that Mildred had no 
intention of going out again that day. He had been 
very pleased that she had given up dancing; and 
now, thinking that she was also going to spend more 
time at home gave him additional pleasure. How he 
hoped to be able to spend the whole evening with 
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her, without having any calls to attend his sick 
patients. Such an evening would draw them closer 
together, and might lead to a better understanding. 

‘Are you really going to stay at home for the rest 
of the day?’ he asked in a pleased voice, as he placed 
his two hands lightly on her shoulders. 

Thinking this might lead to more sentimental 
talk and end with a kiss, she released herself at once 
and went to the window, where she seated herself 
and became occupied with the people passing by. 
If she had allowed Dr. Michael to kiss her, it would 
have given her no pleasure, unless she had closed 
her eyes fast and let her imagination persuade her 
that Norman was there and had forgiven her. Dr. 
Michael was a good anda kind husband, but when 
he touched her it did not make any difference to her 
heart or blood. She could never dislike the man, 
neither could she ever love him. Not only that, but 
she was also conscious that he was in the same 
position as herself, being as faithful to the dead girl 
whose portrait looked at them, even now, as she was 
to the man who had made his absence so much like 
death. But there was also a serious difference in the 
two cases, and Mildred knew it to her sorrow. Dr. 
Michael and his first love had had nothing to re- 
proach each other with, while she and Norman — at 
this thought she almost wept. 

That Dr. Michael would have kissed Mildred, 
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had she not released herself, was inevitable. How- 
ever, as he was a man without much passion, the dis- 
appointment did not cause him much pain. So he 
only followed Mildred to the window and took a 
seat near her, with no intention of being too familiar 
with her in that more exposed position. After this 
they sat and talked, drawing each other’s attention 
to the various things they saw, and commenting on 
people or things that interested them in particular. 
A happy married couple, like the Beresfords, for 
instance, could have made fine sport out of this, and 
had many a burst of light or heavy laughter; but 
Mildred’s second husband and Dr. Michael’s second 
wife were not happy enough for that — they were a 
dull couple. This went on until the curtains were 
drawn for the night and the bell went for dinner. 
During the rest of the evening Mildred sat reading, 
and Dr. Michael started to work ona chess problem. 
And when this problem was solved, he introduced a 
little music, thinking the deep silence was not quite 
natural. But Mildred still read on, without a word 
of comment on either her book or the music. 
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ye Golan it could be said, at the time of this 
story, that the Blackfriars Road was full of 
dangerous mischief, it certainly could not be said 
that women were at the bottom of it, except in rare 
cases. It is true that some of the back streets har- 
boured a number of prostitutes; but as these women 
usually dressed up and went to the West End at 
night, where they did all their soliciting, and then 
spent the best part of the day in bed — this being the 
case, it could not be said that the trouble in that 
district was caused by the women. No; most of the 
mischief was caused by men who, owing to a large 
establishment called “The Prize Ring’ being erected 
in the neighbourhood, imbibed the fighting spirit 
and made the street corners practically safe to women, 
but extremely dangerous to other men of a more 
peaceful mind. It was not robbery with violence 
that was to be feared, but that some stranger would 
deliberately bump against you and almost knock you 
down, and then sternly demand an apology! But 
how can a man apologize when he is innocent and has 
done nothing to be ashamed of? So, as most men 
have a little spirit of their own, the result was usually 
an exchange of blows. 

This fighting spirit was so strong in the Black- 
friars Road, at the time of this story, that it could be 
safely said that for every one fight that came off 
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inside the Prize Ring a score or more were fought 
in the open street outside. However, when the price 
of ale was increased and it was sadly reduced in 
strength, this great fighting spirit became more sub- 
dued; and at the present time the Blackfriars Road 
is not much different from other roads that are not 
for fashionable people, and are mainly used by the 
poor. 

Even this common lodging-house, where Norman 
lived, was full of the fighting spirit, in spite of its 
human wrecks. Several old prizefighters who had 
had their day lived in this place, and also a number 
of younger men who occasionally fought for small 
purses at the Prize Ring across the road, and who 
aspired for championships. But as these young men 
had no rich men to back them, and no money for 
proper training, they had to be satisfied with indoor 
practice among the other lodgers. 

It was not long before Norman, being the most 
able-looking man in the house, was invited with 
much concern to oblige one of these youngsters and 
give him a little practice with the gloves. He was 
a small, red-haired boy of about sixteen, impulsive 
and full of high spirits, and was almost head and 
shoulders shorter than the man he challenged. Nor- 
man, having something of a fatherly feeling for this 
growing and ambitious youngster, followed him into 
the back-kitchen, which was always kept cleared for 
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this purpose. As soon as they had put on the gloves 
and closed the door they began to spar; but the 
boy was so wild and impulsive that Norman, being 
more cool and self-possessed, did not have the least 
trouble in keeping him in check. Although he 
smiled good-humouredly at the little fellow’s efforts 
to reach his face, he also felt sorry to see him leap 
so often and fail in his object. After this had been 
going on for about ten or fifteen minutes Norman 
took off his gloves, to the boy’s disappointment. But 
the little fellow had been so impressed by Norman’s 
masterly defence that he almost implored him to 
give him daily practice. 

‘I am going to fight Sapper John for a purse of 
fifteen pounds,’ he said; ‘and if I win, I can then be 
matched with a better man for a higher purse.’ 

‘If you get too accustomed to a practice with me,’ 
answered Norman, ‘it would spoil your chance to 
beat a man of your own size. You have to employ 
different tactics with me than you would in dealing 
with a man of your own size in weight, height and 
reach. When you practise with me you have to leap 
in the air and strike when off your feet; but when 
you are matched with a man of your own class, you 
may have to do more crouching than leaping, and 
what then? You will find that your tactics with me 
have been wasted time, and you will have to fight 
your opponent, who will be much smaller than I 
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am, on more original lines. I don’t mind giving you 
a little practice occasionally, but for your own good 
it must not be often.’ 

After this they shook hands, as they had done at 
the beginning, according to the ceremony of the 
Prize Ring, which was to show that there had been 
no ill-feeling, no matter which was the best man. 

“Thanks,” said the little fellow with the red hair — 
‘you have warmed me up, and I wish I was fighting 
Sapper John this very moment.’ 

Norman returned to the kitchen and sat among 
the other lodgers, who were occupied in reading, 
eating, or playing cards. He had been living here 
now for some time, but still had no name, as far as 
the common kitchen was concerned; for none of the 
lodgers knew what name had been booked in the 
office above. In fact, this was the case with them all, 
for none of them knew each other’s name according 
to the landlady’s book, nor were they curious to 
know. They preferred to call each other by nick- 
names, according to some peculiarity in feature or 
habit. For instance, the boy boxer was called Ginger, 
because of his red hair. Another man was called 
Snuffles, because he was always making a noise with 
his nose, as though he had a cold. Another was 
called Doctor, because he was always dictatorial. 
There was also Pease Pudding Joe, who had a great 
liking for pease pudding; and Sunny Jim, with his 
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cheerful disposition. The origin of other names will 
be obvious to anyone, such as Fatty, Darkey, Slim, 
and Little Punch. The only man who did not appear 
to have a nickname was Norman, up to the present 
at least. One reason for this was that most of the 
lodgers treated him with respect, thinking he was of 
better birth than themselves, and that he had fallen 
from his proper position in society. But probably 
the real cause was due to the difficulty of finding a 
nickname for a man who had no particular mark, 
except that he was above the average height. He was 
not well dressed enough to be called ‘The Masher,’ 
neither was he so poorly clad that he could be called 
‘Rags.’ He was too stout to be called Slim, and was 
too slim to be called Fatty. If Norman was to receive 
any nickname at all, it would not be according to 
these standards, but would have to do with his 
occupation. And as none of the lodgers had been 
able to find out what Norman did for a living, they 
were not able to call him anything like Fishy Tom, 
Waterside Bill, or Bricky Jack. One or two lodgers, 
who slept in the same room as Norman, called him 
by his bed-number — “Number Fifty.’ 

In the day all these lodgers were confined to 
the basement, which contained two kitchens and a 
small yard; but at night they slept in various rooms 
upstairs, with the exception of the front room, which 
the landlady retained for her own use. This front 
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room was both her parlour and her office, and here 
she spent the best part of the day. 

Mrs. Blamey, the landlady in question, was of a 
type that is often to be met in our towns and cities, 
sometimes in the market-place and sometimes in the 
theatre. She was a big, fat woman dressed in black 
velvet, with a generous display of jewellery and 
feathers. No one could mistake her position in life, 
and the only wonder was whether she was a landlady 
of a public-house or the wife of a prosperous fish- 
monger or butcher. This was her class, but in this 
instance the woman was the landlady of a common 
lodging-house. And, in spite of being fond of gin, 
she had never had cause to pawn her jewellery, which 
was the envy of her poorer neighbours. To do Mrs. 
Blamey justice, she knew that she was only acommon 
woman and not a lady, in spite of her prosperous 
appearance. For that reason she always felt more 
comfortable in a market-place, when shopping 
among the very poor, than she did in a West End 
theatre, when she had booked a good seat so that 
her body could sit and roll in comfort and have 
room to breathe. On one occasion when Mrs. 
Blamey was booking a seat, she made use of these 
very words, that she would like a seat to herself, 
as she ‘ wanted room to breathe.’ The man in the 
booking-office looked at her with a smile, and sug- 
gested that she should take more seats than one. 
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As he did not say this in a nasty way, Mrs. Blamey 
could not say that she had been insulted, and yet — 
something was wrong somewhere. 

On the following morning, after Mildred had 
been expelled from the Blackfriars Road, Mrs. 
Blamey, on looking out of her front window, caught 
sight of a fine-looking lady on the other side of the 
road, who appeared to be deeply interested in the 
house across the way. This aroused her curiosity at 
once, for she had a good many lodgers and began 
to wonder whether there was going to be some kind 
of revelation or other. She had had quite a number 
of cases of this kind, where wives came looking for 
runaway husbands, and sisters and mothers came 
seeking brothers and sons. Thinking of these cases, 
Mrs. Blamey kept her eye on the lady across the 
road, who had never once taken her eyes from the 
house opposite.. This went on for about ten minutes, 
and then the lady, seeing a clear gap in the traffic, 
crossed over and, without hesitation, mounted the 
steps and entered Mrs. Blamey’s front door. Mrs. 
Blamey heard a knock almost immediately. 

“Does Norman Beresford live here?’ asked Mil- 
dred, as Mrs. Blamey faced her in the open doorway 
of her room. 

‘I don’t think so, my dear,’ answered Mrs. Blamey 
— ‘but I will look at the book.’ 

With these words, she left Mildred standing there 
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and opened the book. It seemed a long time to 
Mildred’s agitated mind before the landlady re- 
turned. “No, my dear,’ she said at last, standing face 
to face with her strange visitor — ‘No, my dear, there 
is no such a name in my book. But sometimes these 
men give false names—can you give me some 
description of the man you want to see?’ 

Mildred, who had studied Norman exactly in the 
matter of clothes, and was able to give a close 
description of his form and face, had not released 
many words before Mrs. Blamey cried — “That man 
is living here, I believe, under the name of Charles 
Lang. The man you want is Number Fifty.’ 

‘I know he is here,’ said Mildred, with confidence, 
‘for I have seen him enter the house. Is he present 
now?” 

‘He is not, my dear, but you can come in and wait 
for him,’ answered Mrs. Blamey. ‘It is not often 
that I invite strangers into my private room, when 
they come inquiring for my lodgers, and this is an 
exception. It is the rule of this house that every 
lodger must pay for his bed before seven o’clock, so 
as to give me a chance to let their beds to others if 
they do not come. It is now after six, and Number 
Fifty will be here, if he is coming at all, in a very short 
time. You shall see him here, in my room, if you like.’ 

Mildred thanked her and entered; and when 
Mrs. Blamey offered her a drop of gin she accepted 
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it without hesitation, because of her uncomfortable 
feeling. There was going to be a terrible scene soon, 
and she knew it. 

‘As you are doing me a great kindness,’ Mildred 
said, ‘by inviting me into your own private room, 
and adding to that kindness by giving me this re- 
freshment, do you mind if I leave a little money, 
as I can well afford to do so?’ 

With these words Mildred placed some money on 
the table, which Mrs. Blamey looked at, but did not 
touch, saying in an excited voice — ‘Do as you like, 
my dear.’ 

For the next quarter of an hour Mrs. Blamey was 
busy answering knocks at the door, as the different 
lodgers came into the passage to pay for their beds. 
But none of the lodgers were allowed into her room, 
and the door was never opened wide enough for them 
to see into it. Mrs. Blamey never spoke to the 
lodgers, she simply took their money and booked it. 
Mildred took particular notice of this, and came to 
the conclusion that when the landlady did speak to 
a lodger she would hear something interesting. In 
this she was not mistaken, for she suddenly heard 
Mrs. Blamey say — ‘A lady is here waiting for you, 
and would like to speak to you, Number Fifty. 
Come inside.’ 

‘This is very strange,’ answered Number Fifty, 
holding back, ‘for I don’t know any ladies.’ 
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It was Norman’s voice, Mildred was sure of that. 

Mrs. Blamey was the landlady of the house, and 
would have no argument with her lodgers, nor any 
disobedience. So she quickly got behind Number 
Fifty and pushed him into the room, and then closed 
the door. After doing this she sat down on the 
bottom of the stairs, to see that none of her other 
lodgers knocked at the office door and disturbed the 
strange couple inside. 

Norman and Mildred were now face to face, and 
what a difference in their attitude to each other! 
The woman held out her two arms entreatingly, 
and cried in a weak, pathetic voice —-‘Oh, my poor 
Norman, won’t you forgive me?” 

‘Forgive you for what?’ answered the man, in a 
cold voice, with his face hard and set. ‘I don’t know 

ou. 
: ‘Surely you have not forgotten me,’ pleaded 
Mildred, with something like a sob in her throat. 
‘I am your wife, Mildred.’ 

‘How can I forget what I have not known,’ an- 
swered Norman with some bitterness, and looking 
at her coldly as ever. 

‘My poor boy,’ Mildred began again, still hoping 
to see his lips unbend and a little warmth come into 
his eyes, ‘you have suffered, I know; would it 
interest you to know that I have suffered, too?’ 

‘Madam,’ answered Norman, stolidly, ‘ all I can 
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do is to repeat the same words—I don’t know 
ou.’ 

d ‘If this is true, I must have changed considerably,’ 

said Mildred, in a trembling voice. 

‘I will have nothing to say of what you were,’ 
Norman replied, ‘but look into this glass and see 
what you are mow. You say that you are my wife. 
Now, if you had said that you were my mother, there 
might have been more truth in that. Look well into 
this glass: if you are young enough to be my wife, 
what kind of life have you led to make you look old 
enough to be my mother?’ 

Mildred knew that her husband referred to her 
abundant grey hairs, which she took no trouble to 
hide by wearing a different hat; and she knew 
that she had not carried her years as lightly as Nor- 
man had carried his. Knowing this, she did not look 
into the glass, but faced her husband again to make 
another appeal. 

‘Say that you know me, Norman,’ she began — 
‘say that to begin with.’ 

Norman placed his hand on the handle of the door 
and hesitated a moment as he looked his wife sternly 
in the face. But it was only for a second or two, for 
he suddenly opened the door and was gone. It was 
doubtful whether he heard her last appeal when, in a 
voice that was almost a whisper, she was saying — 
‘Don’t go, Norman; don’t go yet.’ 
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Mildred stood in the middle of the room, like a 
piece of stone sculpture, with her face in her two 
hands. Suddenly she felt a hand on her shoulder 
and turned quickly, her heart making a great leap 
of joy. She thought her husband had returned to 
forgive her for her past, and to ask forgiveness for 
her present suffering. But when she saw it was only 
the landlady, all hope died within her. 

“Was Number Fifty the man you wanted to see?’ 
asked Mrs. Blamey, with a little kindly concern. 

“No, I have made a mistake,’ answered Mildred, 
in a trembling voice, making a great effort to recover 
her composure. 

‘I saw him running down the front steps,’ said 
Mrs. Blamey, “and have now come in, knowing that 
I am not intruding.’ 

“Thank you; you have been very good to me,’ 
answered Mildred, in a choking voice. ‘I will go 
now.’ 

‘Not before you have another drop of gin,’ said 
Mrs. Blamey — ‘or would you rather have a cup of 
tea?’ 

‘No more of anything, thank you,’ answered Mil- 
dred, with weariness, as she slowly made her way out 
of the house. 

When Mildred had gone Mrs. Blamey sat down, 
disappointed at the result of this strange adventure. 
She was not an avaricious woman, by any means, 
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and was well satisfied with the amount of money that 
Mildred had left on the table to pay for more gin. 
Another thing to say in her favour was that she was 
an open, straightforward woman, and no eaves- 
dropper. If she had been less honest and not so 
straightforward she could have heard all that was 
being said by the strange couple that were in her 
room, without having to ask any questions at all. 
What disappointed her was that her curiosity was 
not satisfied. For instance, she felt quite certain that 
Number Fifty had left the house for good, for she 
had not taken his money, and it was hardly likely 
that he would return now. Not that the loss of one 
lodger troubled her much, for she kept clean beds 
and gave her lodgers good value for their money. 
This being the case, Mrs. Blamey never had much 
difficulty in keeping a full house, and often had to 
turn men away. But now, when both the strange 
lady and Number Fifty had gone for good, how 


could she ever know what had happened between 
them? 
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ia Vee Mildred was again in the Blackfriars 

Road she was completely dazed and stupefied, 
and did not know which way to turn. She was only 
certain of one thing, that she was not going back to 
her home in Kennington until she felt more fit in 
body and in mind. Sometimes she could hardly 
draw her breath, and a sick feeling possessed her all 
the time. This sick feeling was caused by an intense 
burning sensation at the pit of the stomach, as 
though she had been poisoned. Her inside parts 
were being gnawed and gnawed, as though she had 
swallowed several live mice that were trying with 
tooth and nail to tear their way out. Something inside 
her body would break at last, and then she would 
collapse, and that would be the end of her. How she 
made her way through the crowded streets without 
bumping into people is a mystery. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she was the only one who was in that stupefied 
condition, and all the others, having their full senses 
at work, made way for her and gave her a straight 

ath. 
; She had nowhere in particular to go, and sat down. 
Her chance had come when she saw a number of 
homeless people sitting in one of the stone recesses 
on Blackfriars Bridge. These poor outcasts were 
inclined to resent her presence, in the same way as 
poor women in the waiting-room of a free hospital 
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when they see well-dressed women applying for free 
medicine the same as themselves. 

At first they thought that Mildred was interested 
in them, and was a little shy at the beginning, and 
they began to prepare their different tales of woe. 
But as soon as they saw her place her two hands 
in her lap and stare everywhere except into their 
faces the matter became different. Why didn’t she go 
into a more private place and pay for a seat, instead of 
coming there and drawing all the attention to herself? 
That was the trouble, and they exchanged glances 
of disapproval. But Mildred saw nothing of this, and 
only sat and stared, without being conscious that 
others, intheir quick passage past the recess, looked 
at her curiously and wondered who and what she was. 

The whole day had been uncertain; the air had a 
wet breath, but, up to the present, there had not been 
one full drop of rain. It had not rained for a good 
many days, and people knew that when it did come 
it was likely to last a number of hours. The rain 
appeared to be having a hard struggle, for after an 
all-day promise or threat — according to our condi- 
tion to receive it—it came at last, the hour being 
eight o’clock at night. For the first half-hour it fell 
gently, but steadily, and then increased its force. 
The little drops grew from the size of midgets to the 
size of house-flies, and fell the faster as they increased 
their weight. When the clock struck ten there was 
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crazy woman was sitting on it, keeping the place 
dry with her body. This woman was Mildred, still 
sitting in the stone recess, all alone, and wet to the 
skin. At the first few drops of rain all the others had 
left hurriedly, to take shelter in deep doorways or 
under arches. But Mildred had not moved — she was 
conscious of having a worse enemy than the rain. 
This enemy was her own mind, which refused to lead 
her body anywhere in particular, and would not 
suggest anything for her good. 

In spite of the rain, there were still hundreds of 
people crossing the bridge, as there must be in a 
large city where so much business is carried on. 
But none of these people, walking in a great hurry 
and with bent heads, turned their eyes into the 
recess at the side of the bridge to see a poor woman 
sitting there alone. And if they had, it was doubtful 
if any of them would have troubled — unless it was a 
man in search of a wife he had offended and driven 
into the streets, and was now full of sorrow and 
penitence. So these hundreds of people still passed 
on hurriedly to their destination, without turning 
their eyes either to the right or left. 

When the clock struck eleven the rain fell more 
lightly, but a black and starless sky did not give 
much promise that it would stop altogether. How- 
ever, this little change appeared to have cheered one 
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of the policemen, and gave him the idea of taking a 
walk across the bridge. 

‘What are you doing there? Are you mad?’ asked 
this policeman, seeing Mildred sitting on the stone 
seat in one of the recesses. 

Now when Mildred opened her eyes and saw a 
policeman standing before her, she appeared to re- 
cover her sensesat once. She thought of what had lately 
happened in the Blackfriars Road, when one of these 
men had driven her away. This was the kind of man 
that she feared, more for her innocence than her sin. 

‘I did not feel well and was taking a rest,’ she 
answered, with a ready tongue, and rising to her feet. 

‘Are you better now?’ asked the policeman, in a 
kinder voice. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ answered Mildred, preparing to 
move briskly across the bridge. 

But Mildred was wet to the skin, and her clothes 
were so heavy that she could hardly draw one foot 
after the other. The policeman probably thought 
that these slow movements were due to her illness, 
and not her wet clothes. After standing and watch- 
ing her for a moment or two, he came to the con- 
clusion that she was quite able to get along without 
help, and continued his walk to the other side. Mil- 
dred, still with no fixed purpose, began to cross the 
bridge, going towards Ludgate Circus, and farther 
away from her home in Kennington. 
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Not long after this she was sitting down again. 
She was now in one of the back-streets between Fleet 
Street and the Embankment, and had found a step 
at the door of a large warehouse. ‘There she sat with- 
out making any attempt to escape the rain, which still 
fell steadily hour after hour. If she had only taken 
a little trouble, she could have easily found a deeper 
doorway and protected a part of her body, if not the 
whole. She remained there for about an hour, and 
then something happened, something strange, which 
was another strong incentive to move on. She was 
sitting in such a position that certain drops of rain, 
falling from a narrow ledge above the doorway, 
began to fall on her head at intervals. For a long 
time she was not conscious of this, but as soon as 
they came to her notice, and she began to think of 
them, they filled her with worry. She began to wait 
for them, and still they came, one to the minute, 
without ever missing once. Not only that, but she 
could swear that their weight increased with every 
drop and, if she stayed there long enough, she would 
be stunned. Each drop began to fall on her hat with 
such a crash that it frightened her. She felt so certain 
that the next drop would crush her that, in one great 
fit of desperation, she sprang to her feet, in fear of 
her life. It was probably this terrible state of fear 
which brought her to her senses again, and she 
began to move on. 
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It occurred to her now that she would have to 
reach some friendly place or other before long — if 
she did not want to die in the open street. After a 
little reflection her mind was made up, and, walking 
as well as she could with her heavy clothes, she made 
her way towards Doughty Street. 

Doughty Street was the only place where she 
could be sure of a sincere welcome, no matter what 
condition she was in. The friendship and good feel- 
ing between her and her late landlady had never 
received a check during all the years they had been 
together, and the only thing that puzzled Mildred 
was how to get into the house without being seen by 
others. If she knocked at the door at that early hour 
of the morning, who knows what was likely to 
happen? Curious neighbours would open their win- 
dows to look out; and even her own landlady might 
not answer her own door, and allow it to be done by 
one of her lodgers. The only way Mildred could 
answer these questions was to reach her late lodgings 
and sit on the doorstep for another two or three hours. 
Mrs. Hamlin was always downstairs soon after six 
in the morning, and Mildred must wait until then. 
As soon as she heard Mrs. Hamlin moving about, 
she would knock gently. She would then be received 
by her old friend, and everything putin proper order 
before the other lodgers were out of their beds. 

It was fortunate that Mrs. Hamlin’s habit came 
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to the help of Mildred’s plan, otherwise the con- 
sequence might have been unpleasant. For at the 
hour of six, Mildred, tired out at last, was lying 
stretched across the doorstep, and fast asleep. And 
this was how she was found by her late landlady, 
whose habit was to polish the brass on the front 
door and sweep the front the first thing in the morn- 
ing, while the street was still quiet and empty. 
When Mrs. Hamlin opened her front door and 
found a woman lying there, with her clothes wrinkled 
and covered with dirt, and a hat out of shape, she 
was a good deal astonished, and full of resentment, 
too. For her first thought was that the woman had 
been drinking, and was a complete stranger. But 
when she looked closer and saw who the woman was, 
she gave a sharp cry of pain and gasped for breath. 
The next moment Mrs. Hamlin had an arm 
around Mildred’s neck and was raising it from the 
hard stones. Mildred opened her eyes and, seeing 
her old friend bending over her, surrendered her two 
hands and was helped to her feet. But she could not 
say much, as her teeth were chattering with the cold 
and interfered with the use of her tongue. All her 
flesh was shivering, too. Seeing this, Mrs. Hamlin 
asked no questions, for her one thought was to get 
Mildred to bed and make her warm and comfortable 
before anything else. She would have to lend her 
some of her own clothes, and give her warm drink 
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and food, and these were the first things to think 
about. They must first open their hearts to each 
other, and no doubt Mildred would open her mind 
after that and tell her everything that had happened to 
bring her into this strange and unwomanly condition. 

Mildred had caught a severe chill, but neither she 
nor Mrs. Hamlin thought it necessary to call in a 
doctor yet. The former was determined not to have 
one, and the latter had more confidence in the 
warmth of a bed, with hot food and drinks. So 
Mildred went to bed at once, and said nothing about 
her sick mind, although she assured her late landlady 
of the comfort of her body. It was not long before 
Mrs. Hamlin knew the whole story, with no need 
to ask questions. 

‘And what are you going to do now, my poor 
child?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know yet,’ answered Mildred, ‘but I 
will let you know to-morrow.’ 

Mrs. Hamlin left the room, feeling certain that 
Mildred would soon recover from her severe experi- 
ence. But if she had only known the number of 
moans that Mildred stifled in her pillow, and the 
times she clutched at the counterpane to prevent 
herself from shrieking — if she had only known this, 
she would not have been so satisfied. It was the 
mind, and not the body, that refused to recover under 
the influence of a warm bed and hot food and drink, 
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As Mildred made no complaint, Mrs. Hamlin had 
no idea of her real condition, and naturally thought 
everything was going well. It did not cause her any 
worry that her patient, after two days in bed, 
appeared to have no desire to leave it. On the con- 
trary, she thought it a good thing that Mildred was 
taking a few days’ rest, and was making her recovery 
more safe and permanent. 

‘Now, Mildred,’ began Mrs. Hamlin, on the 
second day, and thinking that her patient was strong 
enough for a little plain talk, ‘what shall we say 
about Dr. Michael? Don’t you think it is time to 
let him know where you are? He has been a good 
husband and deserves some consideration, although 
there is not much love between you. Will you write 
to him, or shall I run down to Kennington this after- 
noon?’ 

‘I would like to see my two husbands in their 
proper place,’ answered Mildred, with a pathetic 
attempt to be merry. ‘I would like to see my first 
husband first, with the second husband to follow. 
Would you like to take the matter in hand at once? 
First of all, you must go to a certainaddress in the 
Blackfriars Road and ask to see Number Fifty. If 
he is in, you must bring him along with you; and if 
he is out, you must give the landlady this address, 
and leave word that his wife is on the point of death 
and would like to see him.’ 
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was continuing her attempt at merriment. 

‘We will leave Dr. Michael until to-morrow,’ con- 
tinued Mildred, ‘and I will write to him to-night.’ 

Mrs. Hamlin did not take long to dress, for she 
never allowed herself to fall into a slatternly state 
in spite of the dirty housework that fell to her lot. 
Her hair, for instance, was still like a pyramid of 
coils, as when she had answered the door to Tom 
Chandler years before the present time, and it was 
no whiter now. It had not changed like Mildred’s 
hair, from black to grey. 

“You will be all right until I come back,’ she said 
to Mildred, laying her hand gently on the sick 
woman’s forehead. Saying this, she went out, and 
Mildred was left alone to her own thoughts. 

In less than half an hour Mrs. Hamlin was in 
the common lodging-house in the Blackfriars Road, 
and stating her case to Mrs. Blamey. 

“There is always a Number Fifty here,’ answered 
Mrs. Blamey, to the other’s inquiry, ‘but the man 
you want has now gone somewhere else, and another 
lodger has taken his bed. It would not be of much 
use to leave a message for him, as I feel certain that 
he has left for good.’ 

Mrs. Hamlin was considerably disappointed at 
this result, but on second thoughts decided that it 
was all for the best. There was no reason now, she 
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thought, why Dr. Michael should be kept in sus- 
pense any longer, and she would save Mildred the 
trouble of writing a letter to him. 

With this idea in her mind, she took the first car 
to Kennington, which happened to have a stopping- 
place in front of the Doctor’s door. 

It was not long before she was in the presence of 
Dr. Michael, and telling him the motive of her visit. 
As soon as he heard that Mildred was in a safe place, 
he wasted no time incurious questions, but went to 
the telephone and ordered a car at once. It was not 
until he did this, and stood waiting for the car, that 
he began to question his visitor about his wife. But 
Mrs. Hamlin was not to be caught by any of his 
questions; she only said that Mildred would tell 
him all as soon as she was well enough, and that she 
was still in a very weak state. After this they drove 
to Doughty Street without saying another word. 

When Mildred had been left alone for about half 
an hour, she began to count the minutes, and had 
soon worked herself into a dangerous state of excite- 
ment. She listened to hear the front door opened, 
and prepared herself to count the steps on the stairs. 
First there would be the light steps of a woman, and 
then would come the heavy tread of a man, and that 
man could be no other than Norman. It could be 
no other, for Dr. Michael was still ignorant of her 
whereabouts. How she wished she could stop think- 
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ing for a while and get calm, for her thoughts were 
burning her brain. If something did not happen 
soon, the suspense would kill her, she thought. 

Mildred did not hear the front door open, but 
she certainly heard the steps of a man and a woman 
on the stairs, in spite of the violent beating of her 
heart. And when the woman’s hand was on the knob 
of the door, with the man close behind her, she could 
contain herself no longer, and cried out in a glad 
voice — ‘Norman! Norman!’ 

The door opened immediately and Mrs. Hamlin 
entered, followed by Dr. Michael. 

Mildred had been sitting up in bed with her eager 
face turned towards the door. But she no sooner 
saw her mistake, that it was Dr. Michael and not 
Norman, than her whole body collapsed and her 
head fell violently to the pillow. 

Dr. Michael took her hand in his, waited for a 
moment or two, and then, turning to Mrs. Hamlin, 
said — ‘It is all over with her.’ 

They had both heard the sick woman’s cry for 
her lover, and no doubt that was why Dr. Michael 
did not kiss or touch his dead wife, and only stood 
looking at her witha sad face. But none of this made 
any difference to the feelings of Mildred’s friend, 
who showed so much emotion that Dr. Michael, 
forgetting the sorrows of a bereaved husband, 
began to remember his calling as a medical adviser. 
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VV: EN Norman had had his dog destroyed, many 
years ago, and left home, he had sworna great 
oath — that he would never recognize his wife again, 
no matter under what conditions they met. He had 
kept his word. His many years of suffering, when 
knocking about the world, had made him hard, and 
it gave him very little trouble to keep his oath, 
although it gave him some pain. He was quite 
satisfied with what he had done; but the interview 
with his wife had added more misery to his loneli- 
ness, and he felt sorry that he had ever been called 
upon to show his bitter and stubborn spirit. He - 
would liked to have ended his days without seeing her 
again, or even hearing of her through others. He 
was not happy in his revenge, that he had refused 
to recognize a pleading and penitent wife, and 
treated her more coldly than he would have treated 
a stranger. However, he felt a certain amount of 
relief to know that it was done at last, and that it 
was hardly likely that he would have to do it again. 
So, to save himself from more trouble, thinking that 
Mildred would still haunt the Blackfriars Road, he 
had gone to other lodgings, of the same kind, in 
another part of the City. This common lodging- 
house was in the East End, in a side-street off the 
Whitechapel Road. 

It was on the Sabbath Day, a day of rest for the 
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body. But on this particular Sabbath Day, when 
men were resting their bodies, there was probably 
more work for the mind than had ever been known 
on any previous Sabbath Day. It was a day full of 
wild rumours and reports, and the whole length and 
breadth of the land were waiting anxiously for some 
great news, which was likely to come at any time. 
This excitement was everywhere; it was in the 
palace as well as the cottage; it was in the country 
as well as the city; and it was in the common 
lodging-house, that was full of social outcasts, as well 
as the fashionable club. 

Late in the evening the news came, and it seemed 
as though the whole population, who had been sitting 
and talking quietly but earnestly, rose like one great 
body and repeated the words—‘England declares 
war on Germany.’ 

Every man was now free to be a soldier, no matter 
under what conditions he worked, and the great news 
received a glad welcome. This is the way War begins 
in romance, and ends in common sense and misery. 
It would be hard to finda more beautiful berry, and 
still harder to find one more bitter and poisonous. 

In this common lodging-house in the East End 
sat Norman and about twenty others, all social out- 
casts, waiting to hear the news. Some of them were 
reading newspapers, while others were talking to- 
gether in low voices. They were all waiting for 
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the signal, for each man had made his plans for 
the morrow. Norman, being no more friendly or 
sociable in this place than he had been in other low 
places, sat there alone with his own thoughts, and 
with a newspaper lying at his side. All day long the 
different lodgers had been coming and going, and 
as fast as one lodger entered the kitchen another left 
it. But every time a lodger came in from the outside, 
every face turned towards him with eagerness, and 
always with the same result. Sometimes the new- 
comer nodded his head in the negative; another, 
quickly following him in, would say —“There’s no 
news.’ And then all the stay-at-homes would either 
go back to their reading or their quiet conversation. 
This went on until about nine o’clock, and then one 
of the lodgers came rushing into the kitchen with 
the great news — ‘England declares war on Germany.’ 
The next moment this lodger, who was a real child 
of the slums, undersized and puny, but cunning 
enough for anything, felt a strong hand on his 
shoulder and, looking up, saw a stern face bending 
over him, which was immediately followed by a stern 
voice which said — ‘Are you telling the truth, or 1s 
this but a jest?’ 

‘It’s the truth, so help me God!’ cried the little 
fellow, without resentment, forgiving Norman for 
his rough manner under the excitement of such great 
news. 
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Norman, without one word of apology or waiting 
for more information, went straight to his locker, 
in which he kept his few belongings. But he had 
hardly inserted the key in his locker before other 
excited lodgers came rushing into the kitchen, and 
all of them bringing the same news. There could 
be no mistake now, and his mind was made up. 

The first things he took from his locker were a few 
drawings, which he took to the kitchen fire and 
burned, without giving them a last glance. In doing 
this he was infringing on the rules of the house, for 
only one man was allowed to interfere with the fire, 
and he was paid to do it—to prevent other lodgers 
from putting it out by burning rubbish, such as old 
newspapers and old clothes. But there was no such 
discipline now, for the great news had destroyed the 
rules of the house. 

As soon as Norman had burned these small draw- 
ings, he returned to the locker for more, and it was 
not long before he had a larger drawing in his hand — 
it was a head-and-shoulders portrait of a young 
woman. It was a portrait drawn from memory: it 
was Mildred, as he had known her in their early 
days. For one second he held it to his lips, and then, 
looking around suspiciously, he carried it to the fire. 
The next moment it was all in a blaze, with the face 
turned down, so that he might not be tempted to 
make a rescue by seeing the face longer than was 
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necessary. In doing this, Norman aroused no curio- 
sity in his fellow-lodgers, for they were all too eager 
in discussing the great news to take notice of one 
man in particular. What might have drawn atten- 
tion, at any other time, was Norman’s quick move- 
ments. His long, deliberate stride was now reduced 
and shortened to a quicker step; and instead of his 
long arms lying listlessly at his side, they had now 
adopted a swing, as though his whole body intended 
to leap ahead and, if possible, fly. But seeing that 
the great news had had the same effect on all 
the others, even the older men, this sudden change 
in Norman passed unnoticed. 

Norman had now destroyed his most valuable 
possessions, and the only things that remained in 
his locker were a few odds and ends of old clothes, 
which he left for any stranger to help himself. ‘Tak- 
ing his key to the office, he passed it in, receiving a 
deposit of one shilling which he had paid the land- 
lord for the use of his locker. He had now settled 
his full account, and was a free man without encum- 
brance. Not long after this he went to bed, early 
for so young a man, but it was to think, and not to 
sleep. However, it does not matter whether he spent 
the whole night in thought or sleep, or whether 
sleep and thought had an equal share of the night; 
of one thing it is certain — the first man to leave his 
bed on the following morning was Norman, and 
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it was he, too, who was the first man to leave the 
house. 

Norman never returned to this house, neither did 
he return to any other. He was one of the first 
victims of the Great War. In a few days he suc- 
ceeded in getting rid of a life for which he had no 
more use, fighting his way like a madman into 
another world, which might be heaven and might 
be hell. 

We have shown the excitement in a common 
lodging-house, among social outcasts, caused by the 
great news on August the Fourth, 1914. But the 
same high feeling prevailed everywhere, even in 
the most fashionable clubs. At one of these clubs 
Sir John Lethby, the well-known artist, was talking 
to his friend, Harold Summers, saying how much he 
deplored the great news, because of its bad influence 
on the Arts. “Even now, already, the War has 
claimed an artist of undoubted genius,’ he said. ‘If 
he survives the War, all may be well; but if he is 
killed, the world of art must suffer a serious loss. I 
will tell you about him, and my intentions, too.’ Sir 
John then began to relate his strange experience, in 
which he had seen some wonderful drawings by a 
pavement artist. 

‘He was a curious chap,’ continued Sir John, ‘and 
when I gave him a piece of silver, after looking at 
his drawings, he just nodded curtly, as though he 
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thanked me for nothing. And when I asked him the 
price of a certain portrait, the head and shoulders 
of a young woman, and told him I would like to buy 
it, he just showed his indifference to money by say- 
ing — “it is not for sale.” 

* “Was it done from life?” I asked, being struck by 
the wonderful expression in the woman’s face. 

‘“Itis done from memory,” he answered, “and as 
it has become a kind of life’s companion to me, I 
would not care to sell it.” 

““Not if I offered you ten pounds for it?” asked, 
looking at his shabby clothes and expecting an eager 
consent. 

‘“Not if you offered ten thousand pounds,” he 
answered, sullenly, and without more interest. 

‘When I heard this, I had another good look at the 
drawings and left, still without altering my mind as 
to their merit. Leaving the matter for the present, 
I left him, with the intention of seeing him again in 
a day or two and offering, as a man of some influence, 
to do all I could to help him. But since then I have 
not been able to find him. He has left his pavement 
gallery and gone elsewhere — to Flanders, I expect. 
As he was a young man, and looked decidedly big and 
strong, he would have to do this before long, whether 
he liked it or not.’ 

‘And you really think the man was a great artist?’ 
asked Harold Summers, with a great deal of interest. 
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‘Yes, I do,’ answered Sir John Lethby, with 
emphasis. ‘Without mentioning any of the old and 
accomplished masters, I will go so far as to say that 
he was an artist of undoubted genius. I have seen 
many a drawing in our galleries, done by modern 
masters, that had nothing to teach this man for 
strength and beauty. The lines were firm, and 
nothing uncertain about them. Good night, Harold.’ 


THE END 
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